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GETTING  LEFT  BEHIND 
IN  CYBERSPACE? 


New  Facts  About  Net  News  Readers 

The  keynote  speech  by  MSNBC-on-the-Internet  editor-in-chief  Merrill 
Brown  was  one  of  the  most  eagerly  anticipated  and  heavily  attended 
events  of  Editor  &  Publisher’s  recent  Interactive  Newspapers  ‘98  con¬ 
ference  in  Seattle.  Brown,  who  spent  many  years  in  newspapers,  gave  a  one-hour 
presentation  rich  in  data  about  dramatic  audience  shifts  now  occurring  across  the 
country.  A  condensed  version  of  his  full  remarks  is  reprinted  in  this  issue. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  stunning  .statistics  he  noted  was  this  one:  At  the  Web 
sites  of  MSNBC,  USA  Today,  CNN,  and  ABC,  online  readers  are  now  accessing  a 
total  of  more  than  700  million  pages  of  news  and  features  each  month.  This  is 
an  audience  that  did  not  exist  two  years  ago  —  a  fact  that  Brown  used  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  case  that  the  Internet  is  “the  fastest  growing  major  new  media  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  news  and  information  indu.stry.” 


Fundamental  Change 

In  fact,  evidence  visible  everywhere  suggests  that  what  is  happening  in  cyber¬ 
space  is  no  longer  about  the  wiring  of  growing  numbers  of  desktop  computers 
but  rather  about  the  wiring  of  the  collective  North  American  psyche. 

This  is  all  so  new  that  many  in  the  print  newspaper  industry  have  yet  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  true  enormity  of  such  change.  It’s  not  just  that  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  using  computers  and  phone  wires  every  day  to  obtain  news  of  a  sort  they 
used  to  get  exclusively  from  newspapers,  television,  and  radio.  It’s  that  these 
growing  millions  of  North  Americans  now  expect  to  find  nearly  instant  news 
updates  about  the  major  events  of  the  day  whenet'er  they  log  onto  the  Internet. 

This  consumer  expectation  —  which  is  not  being  met  by  most  of  the  news¬ 
paper  Web  sites  currently  operating  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  —  is  the  new  force 
that  is  shaping  the  emerging  structure  of  the  burgeoning  online  news  industry.  It 
is  the  force  that  is  determining  which  news  Web  sites  are  building  broad  and 
dynamic  brand  presence  throughout  markets  where  a  majority  of  households  will 
have  Internet  access  within  the  next  five  years.  It  is  the  force  that  is  turning  some 
online  news  entities  —  like  MSNBC,  USA  Today,  CNN,  and  ABC  —  into  giants 
with  the  reach  and  potential  to  dominate  the  Internet  news  business  in  the  com¬ 
ing  years  in  a  manner  that  will  be  difficult  for  online  newspapers  to  match. 

Nor  is  this  issue  simply  about  national  news.  Next  time  you  visit  MSNBC.com, 
click  on  the  “Local  News”  button  to  see  the  surprising  number  of  metro  markets 
whose  residents  need  click  no  further  than  that  one  URL  to  obtain  local  as  well 
as  national  breaking  news  online. 
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Are  Newspapers  Moving  Fast  Enough? 

Meanwhile,  back  in  newspaper  land,  New  Century  Network  (NCN)  —  the  col¬ 
laborative  effort  that  was  supposed  to  create  a  highly  promotable  Web  gateway 
to  drive  readers  to  online  newspaper  sites  for  national  and  local  news  —  collapsed 
during  the  last  month. 

This  all  seems  to  beg  the  increasingly  troubling  question:  Are  newspapers 
really  doing  enough  to  meet  the  new  sorts  of  threats  coming  at  them  from  cyber¬ 
space?  Are  enough  newspaper  publishers  even  contemplating  the  concept  and 
implications  of  a  .society  that  isn’t  just  using  the  Internet,  but  rather  is  becoming 
the  Internet?  And.  by  the  time  these  publishers  finally  do  wake  up  to  this  new 
reality,  will  it  be  too  late? 

Hoag  Levins 
editor@mediainfo.com 
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INSIDE  THE  WSJ 
INTERACTIVE  EDITION 


A  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A 
WORLD  FAMOUS  WEB  SITE 


With  175,000+  subscribers  paying  $7.5  million  a  year  for  instant  business 
news,  the  WSJ's  staff  members  have  to  get  it  right  —  and  first  —  in  a  news¬ 
room  where  the  deadline  is  always  now. 


When  you  exit  the  elevator  on  the 
ninth  floor  of  New  York’s  One 
World  Financial  Center  at  9:30  on  a 
Thursday  morning,  flash  a 
microchip-embedded  ID  card  at  the 
wall-mounted  reader,  push  through  the  glass 
door,  and  hang  a  sharp  left  into  the  newsroom  of 
the  Wall  Streetjounial,  it’s  probably  not  a  surprise 
to  be  faced  with  an  expanse  of  empty  desks. 

Today's  edition  of  the  Journal  has  been  on 
the  stands  for  hours,  after  all,  and  the  reporters 


and  editors  who  produced  it  have  been  gone 
since  midnight.  But  keep  walking  toward  the  far 
wall  —  the  one  broken  up  by  tall  windows  that 
overlook  the  Hudson  River  —  and  you’ll 
encounter  a  corps  of  computer  jockeys  hunched 
over  their  screens,  hard  at  work. 

The  markets  are  humming  and  fifteen 
employees  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Interactive 
Edition  are  pounding  keyboards,  scanning  the 
wires,  and  working  the  phones.  It’s  shaping  up 
to  be  a  big  news  day.  Asian  markets  are  still 
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sive  proof-of-concept  demonstrating 
only  that  the  publisher  could  successful¬ 
ly  port  its  content  onto  the  Web.  They 
intend  to  turn  a  profit  doing  this.  And 
with  a  staff  of  110,  a  subscriber  base  of 
175,000,  and  ad  sales  on  the  upswing, 
analysts  and  Dow  Jones  insiders  say  that 
black  ink  is  likely  before  2000. 

“It  has  moved  beyond  being  an 
exp)eriment  at  this  point,”  says  Peter 
Appert,  an  analyst  at  BT  Alex  Brown 
who  tracks  Dow  Jones’  stock.  “They’ve 
got  their  toe  in  the  water  with  a  well- 
received  product.  If  the  Net  becomes 
the  new  mass  medium  of  choice,  they’re 
there  —  they’ve  got  a  presence  and  a 
good  headstart.  In  five  or  ten  years, 
WSJIE  could  be  a  big  engine  of  profit 
for  Dow  Jones.  And  if  the  Net  turns  out 
to  be  just  a  sideshow  —  a  niche  prod¬ 
uct  —  then  that’s  fine  too.  They’ve  posi¬ 
tioned  themselves  quite  well.” 


Ncticape:  front  Page  —  UISJ  InteractluB  Edition 
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The  Deadline  is  Always  Now 

At  10:10  a.m.,  managing  editor  Rick 
Jaroslovsky  walks  to  the  door  of  his 
office  and  pokes  his  head  into  the  WSJIE 
newsroom.  There’s  a  quick  debate;  Will 
the  10:15  news  meeting  actually  take 
place  at  10:15,  given  that  a  number  of 
.staffers  are  in  the  process  of  grinding  out 
the  Microsoft  story?  Assistant  managing 


shaky  after  a  harrowing  fall.  The  Pope’s 
visiting  Castro  in  Cuba  for  the  first  time. 
Whitewater  prosecutor  Kenneth  Starr  is 
beginning  to  ask  questions  about  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton’s  relationship  with  a  for¬ 
mer  intern. 

Then  a  bulletin  pops  up  on  the  wire. 
Microsoft  and  the  Justice  Department 
have  settled  charges  of  contempt  in  the 
on-going  anti-trust  investigation.  For  the 
readers  of  WSJIE  (an  acronym  that 
staffers  have  turned  into  a  word,  pro¬ 
nounced  “whiz-jy”),  this  is  a  huge  story' 
—  and  one  that  won’t  show  up  in  the 
printed  Journal  until  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing.  How  will  it  affect  Microsoft’s  .stock 
price?  What  are  the  implications  for  the 
government’s  case  and  Microsoft’s 
defense?  What’s  next  in  the  long-run¬ 
ning  di.spute? 

WSJIE  editors  are  on  top  of  the  story 
from  the  moment  the  first  details  begin 
to  emerge,  po.sting  a  short  item  within  a 
few  minutes.  Throughout  the  day,  as 
editors  here  follow  the  Micro.soft  .story, 
keep  tabs  on  the  emerging  Clinton  alle¬ 
gations,  post  news  of  the  Unabomber's 
surprise  “guilty”  plea,  and  watch  how 
the  U.S.  markets  react  to  it  all,  there’s 
never  a  chance  to  take  a  breather.  When 
the  Journals  copy  editors  .start  filtering 
in  around  lunchtime,  WSJIE’s  .staffers 
will  .still  be  racing  to  .stay  a  few  feet 
ahead  of  the  tidal  wave  of  breaking  sto¬ 
ries,  while  trying  not  get  tugged  down 
by  the  constant  undertow  of  market- 
related  news. 

Every  minute  is  a  deadline;  the  edi¬ 
tion  is  never  complete  —  not  for  any  of 


want  to  know 
right  now. 

But  the  pres- 
.sures  on  the 
WSJIE  staff  are 
different.  The  site 
relies  heavily  — 
to  the  tune  of  an 
estimated  $7.5 
million  a  year  — 
on  subscription 
revenues.  Keep¬ 
ing  those  sub-  z 
.scribers  happy  3 
and  generating  g 
renewals  each  | 
year  requires  an  ^ 
urtstinting  dedica-  | 
tion  to  the  fresh- 
est  news,  the 
mo.st  comprehen¬ 
sive  market  data, 
high-touch  cus¬ 
tomer  .service, 
new  features,  services,  content,  and 
design  that  make  information  easy  to 
locate  and  absorb.  Few  free  Web  .sites 
attend  to  customer  .satisfaction  as  a.s.sidu- 
ou.sly  as  WSJIE. 

Then  there  are  the  busine.ss  pre.s- 
sures.  Dow  Jones  didn’t  intend  for  WSJIE 
to  be  a  .science  fair  project  —  an  expen- 


Neil  F.  Budde,  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Interactive  Edition, 
explains  that  one  of  the  Web  site's  greatest  assets  is  its  access  to  the 
vast  news  resources  of  Dow  Jones. 


editor  Ezra  Palmer  jumps  up  from 
Isehind  a  computer  monitor  to  lobby  for 
a  later  meeting.  All  of  the  men  in  the 
WSJIE  area  are  wearing  ties;  Palmer  is 
even  dre.ssier  in  a  dark  blue  jacket. 

“You  want  to  put  up  a  few  graphs  and 
then  .start  the  meeting?”  Jaro.slov.sky  asks. 

“Jason  gives  me  three  graphs,  then 
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ing  the  Clinton  stuff, 
and  markets  are 
unsettled  so  far  this 
morning,”  he  says. 

“What’s  the  long 
bond?”  Jaroslovsky 
asks.  “Roughly 

unchanged,”  Palmer 
responds. 

Tech  editor  Jason 
Fry,  standing  next  to 
Palmer  along  the 
wall,  runs  down  the 
list  of  stories  he’s  fol¬ 
lowing.  “We’re 
watching  some  tech 
earnings,  like  Gate¬ 
way,  SGI,  and  LSI 
today,”  he  says,  still 
thinking  about  his 
next  write-through  of 
the  Microsoft  story. 

“PSINet  has  rejected 
a  takeover  deal,  but 
other  than  that,  it’s  pretty  quiet.” 

After  Paul  Cox,  the  news  editor,  cov¬ 
ers  the  list  of  stories  he’s  tracking  —  and 
talks  about  the  packages  he’s  getting 
ready  for  the  weekend  —  the  meeting 
adjourns,  and  all  six  staffers  vanish.  It’s 
only  about  10:25.  “That  was  about  five 
minutes  shorter  than  the  usual  meeting, 
because  of  the  Microsoft  story,” 
Jaroslovsky  explains. 

At  11,  Jaros- 

there  are  some  = 
exclusives  that  I 


"On  the  Web,  the  techniques  to  build  circulation  are  all  still  exper¬ 
imental,  and  the  medium  is  constantly  changing,"  said  WSJIE  busi¬ 
ness  director  Tom  Baker. 


Jason  Fry,  WSJIE  technology  editor,  slaps  his 
forehead  as  he  watches  the  lastest  incoming 
whirl  of  breaking  wire  service  stories  about 
events  that  must  be  covered  by  the  Web 
site  staff. 


Around  five,  the  evening  crew  starts 
assembling,  and  the  day-siders  begin  to 
head  out  after  an  informal  hand-off 
meeting.  That’s  the  busiest  time  of  day, 
according  to  Jaroslovsky,  when  as  many 
as  30  people  —  out  of  a  total  of  55  edi¬ 
torial  employees  —  are  scrambling  for 
any  open  desks. 

While  much  of  the  morning  and 
afternoon  is  spent  staying  on  top  of 


I’ll  want  ten  graphs,”  says  Palmer,  refer¬ 
ring  to  Jason  Fry,  the  technology  editor 
who  has  taken  the  lead  on  the  stor^'. 

Jaroslovsky,  who  .started  at  the  Jour¬ 
nal  a  week  after  finishing  college, 
served  as  a  White  House  correspondent, 
and  w'as  the  national  political  editor 
before  coming  to  WSJIE,  relents.  But 
then  a  moment  after  he  returns  to  his 
office  and  sits  down  at  his  desk,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  two  PCs,  a  laptop,  and  a  TV 
set  tuned  to  CNBC,  Palmer  decides  that 
it  might  be  better  to  get  the  10:15  meet¬ 
ing  out  of  the  way  after  the  first  version 
of  the  story'  is  posted. 

A  group  of  six  WSJIE  staffers 
squeezes  into  Jaroslovsky’s  office, 
standing  against  the  wall,  hovering  at 
the  door,  and  huddling  around  a  small 
round  table.  One  attendee  carries  a 
Palm  Pilot,  another  comes  with  a  black- 
and-white  composition  notebook,  and 
others  bring  their  day  planners. 

Microsoft  is  the  first  order  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Jaroslovsky  tosses  out  his  advice 
on  how  to  package  what,  for  now,  is  a 
slim  story  about  the  settlement.  “Let’s 
link  to  the  discussion  group,  pull  up 
some  of  the  related  stories,  and  spam  it 
to  New’s  Alert,”  he  says,  referring  to  the 
Journal’s  e-mail  bulletin  service  that 
sends  breaking  news  like  this  to  sub¬ 
scribers  who  request  it. 

Then,  Palmer  offers  up  his  status 
report:  “It’s  the  end  of  a  big  week  of 
earnings  reports.  Today,  we’ve  got 
Sears,  Bristol-Meyers,  and  a  few  others. 
The  Indonesian  rupiah  is  down  again, 
Asian  markets  are  down,  we’re  watch- 


Managing  editor  Rick  Jaroslovsky,  who  oversees  a  Web  editorial 
staff  that  must  stay  on  top  of  all  news  all  the  time,  has  a  well- 
worn  yellow  stress  ball  on  his  desk. 


breaking  news,  rewriting  wire  stories, 
and  sculpting  the  front  page  to  reflect 
the  day’s  events,  the  evening  shift  is 
focused  on  the  content  in  the  following 
day’s  print  editions.  “They  spend  their 
shift  rewriting  headlines,  w'riting  sum- 
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At  the  center  of  the  WSJIE  newsroom,  assistant  managing  editor  Ezra  Palmer  dis¬ 
cusses  the  latest  breaking  story  developments.  Overhead,  the  TV  monitor  is  per¬ 
manently  tuned  to  CNBC. 

manes,  and  making  sure  that  when  the 
print  content  starts  going  up  around 
7:30  p.m.  —  that’s  the  Asian  Wall  Street 
Journal  content  —  it’s  clean,”  explains 
Jaroslovsky.  “At  9:30  p.m.,  the  stories 
from  the  European  edition  go  up.  Then, 
at  11  p.m.,  the  top  stories  and  features 
from  the  U.S.  print  edition  begin  moving 
online.  Most  of  the  rest  of  that  edition  is 
up  by  1  a.m.,  though  we  do  hold  some 
big  stories  later  than  that  if  they’re 
exclusives  and  we  don’t  want  to  tip  off 
the  print  edition’s  competitors.” 

The  overnight  shift  —  five  staffers  — 
shows  up  at  midnight  to  do  more  fine- 
tuning  and  clean-up  of  the  content  from 
the  print  paper  and  also  focus  on  the 
Asian  markets.  “It’s  the  middle  of  the 
trading  day  in  Asia,  and  the  European 
markets  are  starting  to  open,”  says 
Jaroslovsky.  “Since  our  audience  is 
international,  they’re  not  just  coming  to 
the  site  between  9  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  East¬ 
ern  Standard  Time.” 

While  WSJIE  is  still  experimenting 
with  how  to  best  manage  the  rolling 
deadlines  of  the  Web,  and  thrive  in  the 
space  between  the  Dow  Jones 
Newswire  on  one  side  and  the  printed 
newspaper  on  the  other,  it  seems  to  be 
finding  a  rhythm.  WSJIE  editors  plug  in 
to  Journal  news  meetings,  exchange 
budgets  via  e-mail,  and  coordinate  cov¬ 
erage  with  their  print  counterparts  on 
the  phone  and  in  person.  “We  touch 
base  with  the  print  people  a  lot,”  says 
Fry,  the  technology  editor.  “How  are 
they  handling  stories?  We  want  to  make 
sure  we’re  not  off  base.”  That  interac¬ 
tion  sometimes  includes  “mind  dumps” 


Prowling  a  newsroom  where  the  round-the-clock  deadline  is 
always  "now,"  WSJIE  assistant  managing  editor  Ezra  Palmer 
tracks  emerging  story  details. 


—  when  a  WSJIE  staffer  will 
call  up  a  print  reporter  chasing  a  story 
to  ask  for  raw  information  that  will 
help  him  rewrite  a  wire  piece  for  the 
Web  site. 

"We  share  their  insight,  thinking,  and 
judgment,”  says  Jaroslovsky,  who  adds 
that  WSJIE’s  location  in  the  newsroom  is 
a  key  factor  in  keeping  his  Web  editors 
in  sync  with  the  Journal  ethos. 


that  column  is  called  “Heard  on  the 
Net.”  But  in  addition  to  those  three  writ¬ 
ers,  several  editors,  such  as  Fry,  also 
produce  bylined  stories  for  the  site.  That 
brings  the  total  number  of  people  pro¬ 
ducing  original  stories  for  the  Web  site 
to  six. 

“Part  of  the  mandate  in  creating 
WSJIE  was  to  make  use  of  the  vast 
reporting  resources  of  Dow  Jones,” 
explains  editor  Neil  Budde,  who  was 
part  of  the  team  that  started  cultivating 
the  idea  for  the  Interactive  Edition  in 
1993-  “We  didn’t  want  to  create  an 
entirely  new  reporting  structure.” 

But  after  WSJIE  launched  in  April, 


Original  Reporting 

When  it  hired  Nick  Wingfield  last  year 
and  set  him  up  in  the  paper’s  San  Francis¬ 
co  bureau.  WSJIE  became  one  of  the  first 
major  online 
papers  to  begin 
building  a  Web 
reporting  staff. 

Now,  there  are 
two  writers  in 
the  San  Francis¬ 
co  bureau  — 
one  fcKused  on 
Silicon  Valley 
news,  the  other 
on  technology 
.stocks  —  and 
one  in  New 
York,  whose 
beat  is  the 
online  bulletin 
boards  where 
investors  con¬ 
gregate.  Play¬ 
ing  off  the 
paper’s  daily 
“Heard  on  the 
Street”  feature. 


Working  amidst  literally  piles  of  computers  and  terminals,  WSJIE  staff 
writers  are  heavy  users  of  online  research  resources. 
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The  WSJIE  newsroom  (foreground)  is  located  in  the  same  sprawling  office  space  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  print  newsroom  (background).  Although  WSJIE  operates  as  a  separate  entity, 
there  is  constant  communication  between  the  two  groups. 


1996,  Budde  and  Jaroslovsky  began  to 
get  feedback  from  users  who  wanted 
more  stories  about  high-tech  companies. 
“Among  our  readers,  there's  an  almost 
insatiable  hunger  for  technology  news,” 
says  Jaroslovsky,  gripping  a  stress  ball 
emblazoned  with  the  WSJIE  logo. 

“When  w'e  wanted  to  put  someone  in 
San  Francisco,  we  had  to  justify  why  w'e 
needed  our  own  reporting  resources,” 
continues  Budde,  w'ho  has  an  identical 
stress  ball  on  his  desk  in  the  office  next 
door  to  Jaroslovsky 's.  “We  saw  an  area 
of  coverage  —  private  companies 
involved  in  high-tech  —  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  Dow  Jones  Newswire 
wouldn't  cover.” 

WSJIE  carefully  coordinates  the  sto¬ 
ries  that  its  reporters  cover  with  the 
Journal  and  the  Newswire.  But  the  Inter¬ 
active  Edition’s  reporters  are  account¬ 
able  only  to  Jaroslovsky  and  Budde  — 
it's  WSJIE  that  pays  their  salaries. 

“Our  first  thought  was  that  the  print 
Journal  would  hire  reporters  who 
would  work  for  them,  and  give  the 
Interactive  Edition  some  time,”  recalls 
Jaroslovsky,  leaning  back  in  his  desk 
chair,  with  the  PointCast  screensaver  — 
featuring  content  from  WSJIE  —  run¬ 
ning  on  a  monitor  behind  him.  “But 
Paul  Steiger  said,  Hire  people  yourself. 
If  I  hire  them,  they'll  spend  all  their  time 
trying  to  get  into  the  print  Journal.'" 

Jaroslovsky  said  that  concern  was 
valid  at  the  time.  But  now,  as  WSJIE 
waiters  show’  up  in  the  wood-pulp  edi¬ 
tion  more  regularly,  the  distinction 
between  print  and  Web  reporters  may 
blur.  In  fact,  according  to  Budde,  as  the 


Journal  increases  the  size  of  its  report¬ 
ing  staff  in  1998,  some  of  the  new  hires 
may  be  “jointly  controlled”  by  the  paper 
and  the  Interactive  Edition  —  just  as  had 
been  originally  proposed. 

•  •  • 

Advertising  Revenues 

According  to  sources  at  the  Journal, 
advertising  accounts  for  about  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  site's  total  revenue.  But  sell¬ 
ing  display  ads  on  the  site  is  far  from  a 
piece  of  cake,  despite  the  attractive 


readership  and  the  fact  that  WSJIE 
boasts  the  largest  audience  of  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  on  the  Web.  It’s  still  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  limited  size  —  only  175,000 
unique  users  can  come  in,  on  even  the 
best  day  —  and  many  Web  advertisers 
seem  fixated  on  reach. 

Randy  Kilgore  is  WSJIE’s  advertising 
manager,  overseeing  a  team  of  four 
salespeople  that  will  expand  to  seven 
later  this  year.  Sitting  in  a  corner  office 
at  WSJIE’s  midtown  offices  on  Sixth 
Avenue,  Kilgore  ticks  off  the  challenges 
of  selling  ad  space  on  the  site.  “There’s 
significant  downward  pressure  on  prices 
in  the  industry,  some  sites  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  cost-per-click  and  cost- 
per-transaction  models,  rather  than  our 
standard  cost-per-impression  model, 
and  the  Web  is  still  small  enough  that  all 
sites  are  competitors  —  Yahoo,  the 
lifestyle  sites,  Forbes,  Fortune,  and  the 
newspaper  groups  like  New  Century 
Network  [of  which  Dow  Jones  is  not  a 
part.]  And  there  just  aren’t  enough 
advertisers  out  there  who  are  ready  to 
spend  money.” 

Kilgore,  w'ho  had  been  selling  ads 
for  Dow  Jones’  print  properties  for  eight 
years  prior  to  joining  WSJIE  last  July, 
says  there  are  distinct  advantages,  too. 
“Our  unique  selling  proposition  is  that 
we’re  the  largest  paid  site  on  the  Web,” 
he  says.  “The  people  that  are  there  are 
paying  good  money  to  be  there.  You 
can’t  come  in  by  accident,  as  with  so 
many  other  sites.  That  sets  us  apart  from 
the  pack.  And  the  news  is  unique  —  it 
moves  markets.” 

His  allies  in  the  sales  effort  are  the  70 


As  frantic  and  cluttered  as  any  other  newsroom,  the  WSJIE  must  cover  the  world  for  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  175,000  paying  subscribers  who  expect  to  find  nearly  "instant"  news  coverage  on  the 
Web  site. 
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salespeople  who  peddle  space  in  the 
print  Journal.  In  return  for  sending 
leads  to  Kilgore’s  group,  they  get  a  com¬ 
mission  for  any  business  that  results. 

•  •  • 

Digital  Circulation 

Across  a  sea  of  blue-walled  cubicles 
from  Kilgore’s  office,  business  director 
Tom  Baker  oversees  the  circulation  mar¬ 
keting  efforts  that  aim  to  build  a  bigger 
audience  for  WSJIE’s  advertisers.  Baker 
splits  his  time  between  his  desk  here  and 
another  office  in  South  Bmnswick.  He 
sf)ends  much  of  his  year  on  the  road 
speaking  at  conferences  and  cutting  deals 
with  partners  like  Microsoft,  PointCast, 
Netscape,  and  Hewlett-Packard,  which 
recently  included  free  subscriptions  to 
WSJIE  with  a  line  of  new  printers. 

“On  the  print  side,  there  are  a  million 
knowns,”  says  Baker,  who  worked  in 
the  JournaFs  circulation  department  for 
nine  years  before  joining  Budde  in  1993. 
“You  know  exactly  how  many  direct 
mail  pieces  you  have  to  send  out  to  get 
a  thousand  new  subscriptions.  On  the 
Web,  the  techniques  to  build  circulation 
are  all  still  experimental,  and  the  medi¬ 
um  is  constantly  changing  —  something 
you  tried  three  months  ago  that  didn’t 
work  may  work  tomorrow.” 

To  build  circulation,  the  Journal 
advertises  on  other  Web  sites,  offers 
two-week  trial  subscriptions,  sells  limit¬ 
ed-time  bulk  subscriptions  to  companies 
like  Microsoft,  and  circulates  free  con¬ 
tent  on  PointCast  and,  later  this  year,  on 
MSNBC. 

"One  of  the  hardest  things  about 
building  the  circulation  is  resisting  the 
offers  made  by  people  who  want  to  dis¬ 
tribute  our  content,”  Baker  says. 
"There’s  no  lack  of  people  willing  to 
give  away  our  news  for  free,  with 
promises  of  more  readers  for  us.  But 
what  we  really  want  to  do  is  get  more 
paid  subscribers  for  this  product.  We 
can’t  be  distracted  by  promises  of  mass 
audiences.” 

Baker  expects  that  soon  digital  cash 
technology  will  make  it  possible  for 
users  to  buy  access  to  WSJIE  on  a  daily 
or  weekly  basis.  "We’re  always  asking 
ourselves,  what  do  the  readers  care 
about?  What  are  the  best  things  to  do  to 
keep  building  this  up?”  says  Baker,  his 
active  right  eyebrow  rising  halfway  up 
his  forehead.  “The  credo  is  constant 
improvement.” 

In  1998,  improvements  will  include  a 
redesign,  enhanced  briefing  book  func¬ 
tionality,  faster  and  more  efficient  Web 
servers,  better  stock  pricing  analysis,  an 
online  companion  to  the  new  Weekend 
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WSJIE:  THE  STATISTICS 

•  Launch  date:  April  29,  1996;  a  prototype,  the  Money  &  Investing  Update,  was 
launched  in  July,  1995 

•  Subscribers  (as  of  January,  1998):  175,000 

•  Subscription  pricing:  $29  for  print  subscribers;  $49  for  non-subscribers;  cor¬ 
porations  with  100  or  more  employees  can  buy  subscriptions  at  $45  a  seat, 
with  discounts  for  companies  that  buy  more  than  500  seats 

•  Archive  pricing:  $2.95  per  story,  regardless  of  the  time  of  day 

•  Revenue  mix:  Advertising  generates  60  percent;  subscriptions  and  archives 
account  for  the  rest 

•  Subscriber  mix:  34  percent  also  subscribe  to  the  print  edition;  the  rest  are 
Web-only  readers 

•  Subscriber  demographics:  86  percent  male,  14  percent  female;  average  annu¬ 
al  household  income  is  $115,000;  46  percent  hold  post-graduate  degrees,  34 
percent  completed  college;  the  average  age  of  a  WSJIE  reader  is  42,  compared 
to  54  for  readers  of  the  print  edition 

•  Subscriber  geography:  The  vast  majority  (nearly  25,000)  are  in  California; 
about  12,000  are  in  New  York,  and  10,000  are  in  Texas;  nearly  80  percent  of 
subscribers  are  in  the  U.S. 

•  Ad  rates:  $65  per  thousand  ad  impressions;  discounts  available  for  buys  of 
200,000  impressions  or  more,  and  for  print  advertisers;  pridng  is  higher  for 
advertisers  that  want  to  target  their  banners  at  a  particular  demographic  (men 
over  40  in  the  Southeast,  for  example) 

•  Employees:  110  work  on  the  Interactive  Edition;  some  growth  is  projected  for 
1998 

•  Offices:  Newsroom  in  lower  Manhattan;  business  and  advertising  office  in 
mid-town  Manhattan;  technology  headquarters  in  South  Brunswick,  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  ad  sales  offices  in  Chicago  and  San  Francisco;  satellite  news  bureau  in 
San  Francisco 


Journal  on  Fridays,  and  added  multime¬ 
dia  content  from  CNBC  as  a  result  of  the 
Dow  Jones/NBC  partnership  announced 
in  late  1997. 

•  •  • 

Lessons  for  Other  Papers 

Are  there  lessons  for  other  newspa¬ 
pers  in  WSJIE’s  success  at  building  the 
Web’s  biggest  subscription  site?  Analyst 
Bill  Bass,  who  follows  online  newspa¬ 
pers  for  Forrester  Research,  says  the 
answer  is  yes.. .and  no. 

The  yes  portion:  “Other  newspapers 
can  learn  a  lot  from  the  Journal,  in  that 
what  they  did  not  do  is  take  the  paper 
and  put  it  online,”  says  Bass.  “They  put 
the  wire  up,  the  briefing  books,  and 
they  tied  in  Barron’s,  Smart  Money, 
Dow  Jones  News  Retrieval  and  the 


Asian  Wall  Street  Journal.  What  they 
built  online  is  far  more  than  just  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  online.  They  really 
thought  about  what  they  could  do  to 
give  the  Web  site  unique  functionality 
that  you  can’t  get  from  the  paper.” 

The  no  portion:  Few  papers  can  lay 
claim  to  the  same  kind  of  proprietary 
business  information  that  Dow  Jones 
produces  daily.  “Can  other  papers 
charge  subscriptions?”  Bass  asks  rhetor¬ 
ically.  “Probably  not.  The  success  of 
WSJIE  doesn’t  mean  that  consumers  will 
crack  open  their  pocket  books  for  other 
papers.  In  that  sense,  it’s  a  one-of-a- 
kind  success.” 


Scott  Kirsner  is  a  Boston-based  jour¬ 
nalist  who  covers  media  and  technol¬ 
ogy  issues  for  MediaINFO.com. 
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by  Merrill  Brown 

NEWS  CONSUMPTION  IN 
THE  INTERNET  AGE 

Audience  Shifts  That  Can't  Be  Ignored 

The  editor-in-chief  of  MSNBC  explains  how  the  Internet  is  changing  the  news 
business  in  fundamental  ways.  This  is  a  condensed  version  of  his  remarks 
before  a  February  gathering  of  newspaper  managers  from  46  countries. 

The  thing  that 
we  do  — 
provide  infor¬ 
mation  to 
millions  of 
people  over  their 
computer  desktops 
—  is  changing  forev¬ 
er  the  way  news  is 
delivered  and  con¬ 
sumed.  Some  of 
these  changes  are 
already  obvious 
throughout  our  soci¬ 
ety.  Some  are  not  so 
obvious.  And  still 
others  are  only 
beginning  to  coa¬ 
lesce  as  the  new 
realities  of  the  news 
business  in  the  Inter¬ 
net  age. 

At  MSNBC,  we 
live  and  work  in  that 
age  every  minute  of 
ever>^  day.  MSNBC,  a 
joint  venture  of 
Microsoft  and  NBC, 
was  set  up  to  deliver 

news  via  a  24-hour  cable  network  and  an  Internet 
service  which  I  help  run.  It  is  an  ambitious  venture 
focused  on  the  challenge  of  chasing  CNN  —  one 
of  the  great  brands  in  the  world  —  but  also  on  the 
opportunity  to  deliver  news  in  new  ways  as  the 
marriage  of  the  computer  and  the  television  devel¬ 
ops.  We  are  the  Internet  site  for  NBC  News,  an 
upstart  cable  network;  MSNBC,  now'  in  close  to  40 
million  homes;  and  for  the  business  news  net¬ 
work,  CNBC. 

Fundamental  Shifts 

All  around  us,  we  see  fundamental  audience 
shifts  occurring.  Survey  data  released  recently  dis¬ 
closed  that  when  disastrous  stock  market  news 
broke  late  last  year  1 1%  of  the  U.S.  public  turned  to 
the  Internet  for  coverage  of  the  story.  That  figure 


compares  to  26%  watching  network  television  and 
18%  using  radio.  The  leading  way  people  followed 
the  story  was  through  use  of  cable  TV  —  35%. 

MSNBC  on  the  Internet  —  one  of  the  top  four 
general  news  services,  competing  with  online 
operations  of  USA  Today,  CNN,  and  ABC  News  — 
has  a  monthly  “circulation”  (the  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  people  accessing  it)  of  3  million.  That’s  an 
average  of  about  300,000  unique  users  a  day,  a  fig¬ 
ure  that  in  recent  weeks  has  regularly  soared  to 
over  800,000  unique  visitors  a  day.  And  just  the 
other  day,  we  topped  900,000.  Measured  by  reach, 
we  have  been  the  nation’s  leading  general  news 
Web  site  for  six  months.  That  would  make  our 
MSNBC  Web  site  the  equivalent  of  the  nation’s  fifth 
largest  daily  newspaper. 

The  Internet  is  now  used  by  over  40  million  peo- 


A  keynote  speaker  at  the  February  Editor  &  Publisher  Interactive  Newspapers  '98  conference 
in  Seattle,  MSNBC  editor-in-chief  Merrill  Brown  detailed  major  shifts  in  the  national  audience 
for  news. 
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pie  on  a  regular  basis.  More  important¬ 
ly,  survey  results  that  we  expect  to 
release  next  week  indicate  that  as 
many  as  half  of  those  Internet  users 
access  the  Internet  to  get  news  of  the 
kind  they  used  to  get  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  from  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  broadcast  TV. 

700  Million  Pages  Monthly 

A  year  ago  MSNBC  was  distribut¬ 
ing  its  material  online  at  a  rate  of  a 
few  million  pages  a  month,  numbers 
that  we  thought  were  encouraging. 
Today,  we  are  distributing  to  people’s 
computers  worldwide  about  200  mil¬ 
lion  pages  a  month.  That  would  be 
about  2.5  million  editions  of  a  com¬ 
plete  daily  newspaper.  For  the  four 
leaders  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  — 
MSNBC,  USA  Today,  CNN,  and  ABC 
—  that  would  mean  we’re  producing 
at  least  700  million  pages  a  month,  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  material  for 
a  large  and  rapidly  growing  news 
audience  that  didn’t  exist  just  two 
years  ago.  And  this  is  what  sets  the 
Internet  apart.  It  is  not  just  another 


new  media.  It  is  the  fastest  growing 
major  new  media  in  the  history  of  the 
news  and  information  industry. 

That’s  the  data.  The  anecdotal  evi¬ 
dence  is  just  as  powerful.  Whenever  a 
major  news  story  breaks  —  the  stock 
market  decline,  the  Diana  tragedy,  the 
‘96  presidential  election,  an  air  crash, 
a  new  turn  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
Nanny  trial,  and  now,  of  course,  the 
stories  surrounding  the  White  House 
—  people  are  quickly  turning  to  the 
Internet  in  extraordinary  numbers  — 
millions  of  people  every  time.  As  an 
industry,  we  are  still  getting  used  to 
this  new  fact  of  life. 

Defining  Moment 

Major  national  publications  insist 
on  writing  that  big  breaking  news  sto¬ 
ries  —  like  the  judge’s  online  ruling  in 
the  Nanny  case  or  the  Clinton  scandal- 
are  the  latest  “defining  moment’’  for 
the  Internet  as  a  news  medium.  But 
the  reality  is  that  that  moment  has 
already  passed.  Today,  we  are  living 
in  an  era  in  which  the  new  capabilities 
of  the  Internet  are  daily  defining  the 


norms  of  news  delivery. 

The  Internet  can  do  things  that  no 
other  medium  can  do.  It  is  interactive 
and  allows  users  an  unprecedented 
ability  to  communicate  with  journal¬ 
ists,  newsmakers,  and  with  one  anoth¬ 
er.  Thousands  of  people  a  few  months 
ago,  just  for  example,  chatted  on 
MSNBC  with  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Benjamin  Netanyahu.  It  is  not  only 
personal  in  the  sense  of  allowing  com¬ 
munication  but  it  also  allows  people 
to  go  as  deep  into  stories  as  they 
choose,  to  even  create  a  personal  pub¬ 
lication  offering  rich  detail  about  top¬ 
ics  that  effect  their  business  and  per¬ 
sonal  lives.  You  can,  for  instance,  at 
MSNBC,  track  the  weather  in  dozens 
of  cities  and  have  the  locale  of  your 
choice  available  on  your  front  page  as 
soon  as  you  come  to  the  site.  A  per¬ 
sonal  front  page. 

And  the  Internet  can  redefine  how 
television  news,  which  touches  tens  of 
millions  of  people  each  night,  tells  its 
stories.  Routinely  on  Nightly  News  or 
NBC’s  magazine  program.  Dateline, 
when  we  co-produce  stories  on  food 
safety  or  on  dangerous  roads,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  TV  viewers  log 
on  to  the  Internet  to  get  additional 
data.  They  come  to  our  site  to  access 
local  information  about  where,  for 
instance,  dangerous  road  conditions 
exist  in  their  own  communities. 

News  Convergence 

MSNBC  now  has  producers  creating 
content  for  the  Internet  who  work 
directly  with  the  people  who  produce 
Dateline  and  Nightly  News  to  provide 
that  kind  of  unique,  personal  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  Internet  can  add  to  tele¬ 
vision  story-telling.  That’s  just  the 
beginning  of  the  convergence  of  these 
delivery  systems  that  I  began  to 
describe  earlier. 

There  are  few  bottlenecks  to  dis¬ 
tributing  news  on  the  Internet.  Unlike 
cable,  broadcast,  or  print,  the  cost 
and  ease  of  distribution  are  nothing 
like  what  they  are  in  old  media.  We 
don’t  need  to  negotiate  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cable  operators,  like  our 
cable  sister  channel.  We  don’t  need 
printing  plants.  We  don’t  have  to 
worry  about  how  to  mail  our  maga¬ 
zine  to  people  in  cities  and  hamlets 
throughout  the  nation  and  world. 
When  we  update  our  Internet  site 
throughout  the  day,  seven  days  a 
week,  365  days  a  year,  it’s  done 
instantly  and,  in  effect,  globally. 


ExpertSource 

=  Free  Information 

Now... You  can  quickly  and 
easily  secure  quotations  and 
reliable  background  informa¬ 
tion  for  news  articles  and 
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Authoritative  information, 
insights  and  analysis  is 
available  at  no  charge  from 
The  Round  Table  Group's 
link  to  several  hundred  lead¬ 
ing  universities  and  think 
tanks,  as  well  as  industry 
experts  from  BusinessWire’s 
member  companies. 

For  more  information 
just  call  Business  Wire  at 
212.752.9600  Ext  235  or 
check  out  our  web  site  at 
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Always  There 

Most  importantly,  news  on  the 
Internet  is  there  when  you  want  it. 
Miss  the  NBC  Nightly  News  with  Tom 
Brokaw?  We’ll  have  highlights.  Want  to 
know  what  CNBC  is  saying  about  the 
market?  We  can  provide  that  commen¬ 
tary.  Don’t  have  a  TV  at  work  and 
want  to  .see  or  hear  President  Clinton’s 
live  remarks  on  the  Middle  East  or  lat¬ 
est  White  House  denial  about  this  or 
that  woman?  Click  to  the  Internet  and 
get  that  service  from  MSNBC.  Weather, 
sports,  family  information,  arts,  world 
news,  and  local  news  from  local  TV 
stations,  Internet  sites  like  ours  can  do 
all  of  that.  And  provide  it  anytime  the 
user  has  time.  Every  desktop,  every¬ 
where.  News  when  you  want  it.  News 
that  can  make  a  difference  in  your  life. 

And  quite  a  difference  the  Internet 
has  made  in  the  recent  weeks  with  the 
Clinton  story.  And  not  all  of  it  for  the 
better.  The  public  nature  of  the  Internet 
—  in  effect  the  world’s  largest  kiosk  or 
bulletin  board  —  creates  extraordinary 
challenges  for  the  news  business.  Any¬ 
one  with  a  PC  and  some  server  capa¬ 
bility  can  create  a  “news  site.”  Any  con¬ 
spiracy  theorist  or  gadfly  can  create 
stories  and  features  that  look  precisely 
like  those  of  a  true  news  organization. 
Their  stories  can  spread  worldwide 
with  the  touch  of  a  keyboard.  That’s  an 
opportunity  and  a  hazard  for  profes¬ 
sionals  and  citizens  already  bombarded 
by  24  hour-a-day  news  and  struggling 
to  sort  through  it  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  can,  at  my 
desk  read  the  day’s  editions  of  virtual¬ 
ly  every  major  news  outlet  worldwide. 
Unlike  television,  our  service  is  avail¬ 
able  to  anyone  worldwide  with  a  tele¬ 
phone  line  and  a  computer.  As  a  result, 
stories  like  the  Clinton-Lewinsky  saga 
race  through  the  news  media,  into  the 
public  consciousness,  and  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  water  cooler  faster  than  ever,  in 
fact  moment  by  moment. 

This  has  forced  the  mainstream 
news  media  into  fast  decision-making. 
Do  we  use  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
story  claiming  eyewitness  accounts  of 
Clinton  and  Lewinsky  together?  Do  we, 
a  part  of  the  NBC  News  organization, 
cite  an  ABC  story  —  previously 
unimaginable  —  in  our  own  coverage? 
What  about  online  magazines,  pundits, 
and  investigators?  Which  are  legitimate? 

Standards,  Professionalism 

These  are  difficult  issues  that 


remind  those  of  us  in  the  business  and 
hopefully  those  of  you  consuming  our 
work  about  the  importance  of  stan¬ 
dards  and  professionalism.  At  times  in 
this  White  House  coverage,  standards 
have  been  diminished,  but  by  and 
large,  the  mainstream  media  in  my 
view  have  handled  the  story  well. 
Those  of  us  producing  for  the  Internet 
haven’t  always  been  as  thoughtful  as 
we  might  about  putting  today’s  incre¬ 
mental  developments  into  perspective. 
With  the  current  White  House  probes, 
that’s  critical. 

But  in  fact  that’s  one  of  the  things 
we  do  best.  We  are  the  only  medium 
that  allows  you  to  see  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  when  you  want  to  while  at  the 
same  time  we  provide  all  the  back¬ 
ground  required  to  put  a  story  like  the 
Lewinksy  saga  into  perspective.  With 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  video  of 
Clinton  statements,  with  analysis, 
biographies,  and  time  lines. 

Hopefully,  news  on  the  Internet 
represents  a  future  for  news  in  an  oth¬ 
erwise  uncertain  media  environment. 
Audience  levels  for  TV  news  and  print 
products  are  dropping,  frighteningly. 
As  someone  who  came  from  a  tradi¬ 
tional  news  background  —  I  spent  the 
first  parts  of  my  career  in  newspaper 
journalism  including  six  years  at  the 
Washington  Post  —  I  share  your  fear 
and  anxiety  that  too  many  people  are 
turned  off  to  news,  to  public  affairs,  to 
rational  discourse  about  the  great 
issues  of  the  day. 

My  hope  is  that  what  we’re  trying  to 
accomplish  on  the  Internet  is  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  that  problem.  Go  to  any  wired 
college  campus  these  days  and  you’ll 
quickly  see  that  the  college  generation 
lives  their  daily  lives  online.  Even  pro¬ 
fessors’  office  hours  as  we  knew  them 
now  have  been  replaced  by  e-mail. 
Students  access  libraries  through  their 
desktops,  submit  papers  via  Intranets, 
set  up  Saturday  night  dates  via  e-mail, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  logical  to  assume  that 
their  expectation  is  that  all  their  future 
information  needs  will  be  taken  care  of 
via  computer  as  well. 

And,  clearly,  their  future  is  the  news 
industry’s  future.  By  making  the  news 
personal,  by  giving  users  an  indepen¬ 
dence  from  the  limitations  of  “one 
way”  media,  by  putting  people  rather 
than  news  producers  in  control,  we 
can  bring  people  back  to  that  public 
discourse;  back  to  a  sense  of  intimate 
involvement  with  their  community  and 
its  events;  back  to  the  news. 
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THE  POWER  AND  PROBLEMS 
OF  JOURNALISTS'  WEB  SITES 


Reaching  the  World  Without  Your  Publisher 


Do  editors  and  publishers  have  a  right  to  censor  the  personal  Web  sites 
that  reporters  maintain  on  their  own  time  with  their  own  money? 


When  Matt  Daidge  scooped  the  plan-  3 
et  on  the  Monica  Lewinski  tapes,  ^ 
there  could  be  no  doubt:  The  brash  = 
new  brand  of  cyberjournalism  he 
helped  bring  into  the  world  had 
reached  puberty. 

Still  a  gangling  adolescent  full  of  promise  and 
pimples,  online  journalism  is  maturing  into  a 
potent  media  force.  Though  Drudge’s  childish 
propensity  for  posting  unverifiable  rumors 
placed  him  in  the  crosshairs  of  a  multimillion- 
dollar  libel  suit,  his  Drudge  Report  provided  the  j 
tug  on  the  sleeve  that  nagged  Newsweek  into 
telling  what  it  knew  about  the  tapes.  In  one  post 
at  his  Web  site  Drudge  irrevocably  set  the  stage  for 
how  news  will  be  reported  as  the  Internet’s  power 
and  reach  expands. 

I  was  not  surprised. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half  I  have  watched  jour¬ 
nalists  Ixjcome  acquainted  with  this  infant  medium.  I 
created  a  site  called  “Newsies  on  the  Web”  dedicated 
to  a  rather  obvious  observ'ation:  Journalists,  being 
word  and  picture  people,  have  the  talents  required  to 
develop  excellent  personal  Web  sites. 

As  of  early  1998  my  site,  www. newsies. com,  had 
links  to  more  than  300  journalists’  home  pages.  Long 
before  Drudge  ignited  a  media  firestorm  I  saw  all  sorts 
of  interesting  —  though  admittedly  less  overheated  — 
stories  unfold: 

•  An  auto  writer  at  a  Florida  newspaper  had  his 
car  page  pulled  out  from  under  him  by  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  so  he  started  his  own  car-review  Web 
site  free  from  the  tentacles  of  the  people  who  buy  and 
sell  automotive  ads.  (http://www.thecarplace.com) 

•  A  copy  editor  in  Washington,  D.C.,  posted  an 
online  stylebook  that  helped  him  get  a  foot  in  the 
door  for  a  choice  job  at  the  Washington  Post. 
(http://u'ww.theslot.com) 

•  A  former  journalism  student  trying  to  break  into 
the  new  media  business  got  fired  from  his  job  after  he 
invited  co-workers  to  check  out  his  Web  site,  which 
had  a  few  pages  of  explicit  experimental  fiction  that 
so  offended  his  co-workers  that  they  insisted  either  he 
be  fired  or  they’d  quit,  (http://www.cambarrett.com) 
The  latter  case  got  a  lot  of  attention  because 
Cameron  Barrett,  the  fired  employee,  told  his  story  to 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Associated  Press.  Though 
news  outlets  were  happy  to  report  his  plight,  there 


Onr  History:  The  Story  of  Mastert  Track 


A  Spot  tor  Copy  Editors 
By  Bill  Walsh 


Journalists  from  such  publications  as  the  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune,  the  Washington  Post,  and  the  Tampa  Tribune 
have  created  highly  professional  personal  Web  sites  such  as 
"Masters  Track  &  Field,"  "The  Slot,"  and  "The  Car  Place"  that 
now  draw  large  national  audiences. 


was  no  happy  ending  for  Barrett:  His  employer  had 
every  right  to  fire  him,  he  learned,  and  he  had  no 
legal  recourse  to  get  his  job  back. 


Hesitance  to  Tell  Employer 

Everyone  with  a  home  page  loves  being  able  to 
publish  stuff  that  nobody  else  can  lay  a  finger  on,  but 
their  hesitance  to  tell  their  employers  of  their  online 
activities  can  get  them  in  trouble  when  the  boss 
inevitably  finds  out. 

Barrett,  for  instance,  was  ambushed  by  two  co¬ 
workers  who  went  straight  to  the  boss  and  demand- 
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ed  his  ouster  before  he  had  a  chance  to 
plead  his  case  or  even  remove  the 
offending  material. 

“I’ve  learned  that  if  you  have  any  rea¬ 
son  or  concern  that  your  personal  Web 
page  might  be  offensive  in  any  way, 
then  you  might  want  to  keep  it  under 
wraps,"  he  says.  “Or  at  least  OK  it  with 
your  immediate  supervisor.  If  my  boss 
had  come  to  me  and  explained  the  situ¬ 
ation  to  me  first,  instead  of  firing  me,  I 
most  likely  would  have  removed  the 
‘offensive’  fiction  or  content.” 

Dwight  Silverman,  computing  colum¬ 
nist  with  the  Houston  Chronicle,  makes 
sure  his  bosses  always  know  what’s 
about  to  be  posted  at  his  site. 

“I  think  most  managers  get  upset  if 
they  are  taken  by  surprise,”  he  says. 
Those  who  describe  what  they  have  in 
mind  in  advance  have  less  chance  of 
inciting  a  boss’s  wrath.  Even  those  who 
don’t  name  their  employer  at  their  site 
should  remember  that  everything  they 
do  online  can  reflect  on  their  employer 
as  well  as  themselves. 

Reporters'  Responsibility 

To  a  certain  extent  reporters  are 
public  people  —  their  names  and  some¬ 
times  their  faces  are  out  there  in  front  of 
the  public,”  Silverman  says.  “There’s  a 
responsibility  that  comes  with  that.” 

Still,  every  site  is  different  and  super¬ 
visors  and  supervisees  may  not  always 
get  along  as  well  as  Silverman  and  his 
editors.  What  crosses  the  line  into  pink- 
.slip  territory?  Anything  that  places  the 
journalist  in  competition  with  his 
employer,  says  Eric  Meyer,  managing 
partner  of  Newslink  Associates,  which 
created  American  Journalism  Review’s 
Web  site. 

Meyer,  who  also  teaches  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  says  employ¬ 
ees  also  should  steer  clear  of  content 
that  will  reflect  poorly  on  their  employ¬ 
ers. 

“A  journalist  has  an  obligation  not  to 
use  free  time  to  work  against  his  or  her 
employer  and  not  to  bring  into  question 
the  ethics,  impartiality  or  integrity  of  the 
employer,”  Meyer  says.  “If  an  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter  wants  to  set  up  his  or  her 
own  golf  site,  fine.  If  the  same  reporter 
sets  up  an  ‘inside  story’  site  or  a  site  that 
clearly  indicates  bias  in  favor  of  one  side 
or  another  in  a  public  debate,  he  or  she 
probably  has  crossed  the  line.” 

Similarly,  a  reporter  w'ho  tries  to  set 
up  an  alternative  newspaper  —  particu¬ 
larly  one  criticizing  the  source  of  a  pre¬ 
sent  paycheck  —  can’t  expect  mercy 
when  the  boss  catches  on,  Meyer  says. 


Censorship? 

Journalists  might  bristle  that  their 
bosses  can  in  effect  censor  their  off-duty 
ramblings,  but  Meyer  offers  a  reminder 
that  “with  rights  come  responsibilities.” 

All  these  dire  warnings  might  make  a 
home  page  seem  more  trouble  than  it’s 
worth,  but  virtually  all  home  page  own¬ 
ers  I  ve  met  —  no  matter  what  their  line 
of  work  —  have  been  glad  they  did,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  their  sites  have 
introduced  them  to  people  and  places 
they  w'ere  only  dimly  aware  of  before 
the  Web  came  along. 

For  instance,  my  site  introduced  me 
to  English-speaking  journalists  scattered 
across  the  globe.  An  editor  in  India  told 
me  he’d  love  to  have  me  on  his  news¬ 
paper’s  .staff,  though  he  guessed  he 
couldn’t  offer  me  enough  money  to 
make  relocation  worth  my  while.  Until  I 
met  journalists  from  Asia,  Australia,  and 
Africa  it  had  never  really  occurred  to  me 
1  could  do  my  work  just  about  anywhere 
on  earth.  It’s  a  reassuring  thought. 

Though  mo,st  of  us  maintain  our  sites 
for  fun,  many  have  ulterior  motives  such 
as  landing  a  plum  job  at  one  of  the  top 
papers  in  the  country.  My  site  helped 
put  me  in  touch  with  editors  and 
recruiters  from  many  of  the  biggest  and 
best  newspapers  in  the  country.  Though 
I  can’t  say  it  got  me  any  solid  job  offers, 

I  met  someone  w'ho,se  site  did  help  him 
get  a  job  at  the  Washington  Post. 

Bill  Walsh  worked  for  several  years  as 
the  copy  desk  chief  at  the  Washington 
Times.  The  advent  of  the  Web  allowed 
him  to  gather,  crosslink,  and  post  just 
about  everything  he’d  learned  in  a 
decade  of  copy  desking.  Walsh’s  cre¬ 
ation,  theslot.com,  quickly  became 
known  as  one  of  the  premiere  copy  edit¬ 
ing  sites  on  the  Web.  It  was  no  surprise 
to  learn  he’d  been  snapped  up  by  the 
Posfs  Busiiiess  Desk. 

The  key  to  a  successful  site  is  to 
encourage  people  to  come  back,  and 
here  again  news  people  are  best  poised 
to  exploit  the  freedom  of  the  Web.  One 
newsman  I  met  used  his  Web  site  to 
keep  writing  on  his  favorite  subject  after 
his  newspaper  had  no  more  use  for  it. 
Robert  Bowden  was  working  as  the  food 
editor  at  the  Tampa  Tribune  and  also 
wrote  a  very  polished,  highly  indepen¬ 
dent  automotive  page  —  one  that  wasn’t 
shy  about  telling  Tribune  readers  which 
cars  were  worth  buying  and  which  ones 
weren’t. 

The  Car  Place 

Eventually  responsibility  for  the  car 
page  was  handed  over  to  the  marketing 


department  and  Bowden,  who  had  been 
writing  about  cars  on  the  side  for 
decades,  had  nowhere  to  publish  his 
new  car  reviews.  So  he  started  a  Web 
site.  The  Car  Place,  to  post  his  automo¬ 
tive  prose.  Almost  immediately  it 
became  a  popular  car  site  on  the  Web, 
affording  Bowden  a  worldwide  audi¬ 
ence  for  his  work  safe  from  the  pres¬ 
sures  of  car  dealers  who  buy  so  many 
ads  in  local  newspapers. 

Bowden’s  site  could  have  created  an 
interesting  test  of  Meyer’s  line  of  rea¬ 
soning  —  say  your  site  neither  disses 
nor  competes  with  your  employers,  but 
it  does  anger  some  of  their  biggest  cus¬ 
tomers.  My  guess  is  you’ll  fare  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  Cameron  Barrett  did.  Bowden, 
however,  used  his  Web  talents  to 
secure  a  job  with  a  company  introduc¬ 
ing  cable  modems  to  the  Tampa  Bay 
area,  so  cutting  his  affiliation  to  the 
Tribune  helped  ensure  his  continued 
Web  freedom. 

The  best  use  of  a  personal  Web  site 
is  to  share  your  knowledge  or  become  a 
clearinghouse  for  people  with  similar 
interests.  Ken  Stone,  a  copy  editor  at  the 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  has  been  a 
lifelong  track-and-field  competitor.  He 
created  the  Masters  Track  and  Field 
home  page  for  people  who  still  have 
the  competitive  itch  after  age  40. 
Though  he’s  spent  most  of  his  career  on 
the  copy  desk.  Stone  feels  like  a 
reporter  again  when  he  posts  masters 
track  updates  to  his  home  page.  Doing 
the  work  of  a  journalist  online  is  a 
refreshing  change  from  the  way  things 
work  at  a  newspaper,  he  says. 

"The  smallest  error  won’t  escape 
notice  of  someone  out  there,”  he  .says. 
“And  the  reader  sending  instant  feed¬ 
back  could  as  well  be  from  Croatia  as 
California.” 

Editors  and  post  office  boxes  tend  to 
shield  news  people  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  work,  but  if  your  e- 
mail  address  is  available,  the  armor  of 
old-fashioned  newspapering  melts 
away,  he  says. 

“Everyone  talks  about  the  Net  as  a 
breeding  ground  for  rumor  and  innuen¬ 
do.  This  is  true,  but  mainstream,  tree- 
based  journalists  don’t  get  the  constant, 
immediate,  voluminous  feedback  on 
matters  of  accuracy  that  online  journal¬ 
ists  do.  This  can’t  help  but  improve 
journalism.” 


Tom  Mangan,  copy  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Star  in  Peoria,  III.,  writes  the 
weekly  “Neu'sies  on  the  Net” feature 
for  the  E&P  MedialNFO.com  Web  site. 
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Zip2  CityGuide  Suite 


Vellotu  Pages 


Community  Self-publishing 


Editorial  Tools 
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You’re  at  an  Internet  conference. 

Suddenly,  the  conversation  turns  to  city  guides. 

Here’s  why  you’re  the  expert. 


When  the  topic  is  City  Guides,  the  conversation  invariably  turns  to  the 
big  national  companies  that  are  moving  in  and  setting  up  their  own  local 
guides.  Companies  like  Microsoft  and  Yahoo!  So  who’s  going  to  generate 
the  most  traffic,  you  or  them? 

While  nobody  would  argue  that  local  newspapers  are  the  best  source  for 
local  information,  it’s  the  big  companies  that  have  all  the  technology  and 
marketing  muscle.  To  level  the  field,  you  need  a  partner  who’s  expert  in  City 
Guides.  You  need  a  partner  like  Zip2. 

Zip2  has  everything  you  need  to  make  your  Web  site  more  compelling, 
more  interactive,  and  more  lucrative.  Everything  from  arts  &  entertainment 
guides,  to  automotive  and  real  estate  guides,  to  Yellow  Pages,  community 
self-publishing,  editorial  tools  and  more.  It's  all  part  of  our  CityGuide  Suite™ — 


a  comprehensive  solution  of  products,  marketing  and  sales  support  to  help 
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By  Martha  L.  Stone 

B  MANAGING  YOUR 
CYBER  UABIUTIES 

Internet  Insurance  for  Publishers 

Are  libel,  slander,  invasion  of  privacy,  and  other  law  suits  going  to  be 


as  great  a  problem  in  cyberspace  as 

Hackers,  chat  room  rowdies,  and  the  alarm¬ 
ing  ease  of  electronic  text  copying  are  just 
some  of  things  making  the  Internet  as 
potentially  risky  for  news  publishers  as  it  is 
attractive  for  their  insurance  companies. 
Many  publishers  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate 
that  they  can  be  vulnerable  to  liabilities  created  by 
credit  card  information  stolen  from  their  e-commerce 
areas,  malicious  rants  in  the  chat  rooms  they  spon¬ 
sor,  and  copyright  infringements  contained  in  the 
vast  amounts  of  material  now  being  amassed  on 
their  sites. 

And,  quick  to  recognize  a  new  business  opportu¬ 
nity  when  they  see  one,  insurance  companies  are  cob¬ 
bling  together  new'  policies  and  policy  extensions  to 
cover  the  legal  hazards  faced  by  participants  in  the 
burgeoning  online  news  business. 

According  to  industry'  authorities,  hundreds  of 
news  organizations  have  recently  acquired  insurance 
for  their  on-line  products.  But  prices  vary  wildly.  In 
terms  of  rate  structures,  insurance  firms  are  employ¬ 
ing  “dartboard  pricing”  because  there  isn’t  enough  sta¬ 
tistical  data  alx)ut  Web  site  legal  precedent  to  create  a 
rate  book,  sources  said. 

“There  ju.st  isn’t  enough  information,”  said  Rick 
Fenstermacher,  underwriting  consultant  for  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bermuda.  “(In  comparison,)  sta¬ 
tistics  about  libel  go  back  probably  100  years.” 

In  order  to  arrive  at  premium  prices,  insurance  firms 
have  resorted  to  crunching  data  about  news  organiza¬ 
tions’  past  claim  histories,  what  ty'pe  of  content  is  on 
their  Web  site,  the  amount  of  deductible  requested,  and 
what  caliber  of  editors  oversee  Web  content. 

The  insurance  extensions  have  become  a  neces¬ 
sity,  augmenting  media  companies’  in.surance  arse¬ 
nals  to  include  the  new  medium  with  more  libel, 
slander,  errors  and  omissions,  malpractice,  and  bu.si- 
ness  insurance. 

“When  a  business,  particularly  a  non-technology 
business,  puts  themselves  online,  they  are  now  facing 
a  series  of  business  risks  they’ve  never  faced  before,” 
said  Jonathan  Ezor,  director  of  legal  affairs  at  Poppe 
Tyson  law  firm  in  New  York. 

When  Hearst  Corp.,  started  launching  Web  sites 
for  its  newspaper,  magazine,  and  broadcast  opera¬ 
tions,  Matthew  Jablonski,  director  of  insurance  for 
Hearst  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  decided  what  they  were 


they  are  for  print  publishers? 

publishing  wasn’t  much  different  than  content  from 
other  operations. 

“Rather  than  write  a  whole  new  policy,  we  extend¬ 
ed  our  libel  and  slander  policies  to  w'hatever  we  pub¬ 
lished,  including  World  Wide  Web,  CD-ROM,  video 
games,”  Jablonski  said.  He  said  they  added  “errors 
and  omissions”  coverage  (see  sidebar  for  definitions). 

Hearst  and  a  host  of  other  major  media  companies 
are  covered  by  Mutual  Insurance,  including  Scripps 
Howard,  Gannett,  Times-Mirror,  McClatchy,  Central 
Newspapers,  and  Media  General. 

The  other  two  major  media  insurers  are 
Media/Professional  Insurance  based  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp.,  in  Overland 
Park,  Mo.  Among  Media/Professional’s  clients  are  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  Among  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp.  clients 
are  Advance  Publications,  the  Associated  Press,  and 
Knight  Ridder. 

“It’s  more  economical  to  expand  upon  an  existing 
policy  with  a  current  carrier  because  there’s  no 
administrative  overhead,”  Jablonski  said.  “A  new  com¬ 
pany  will  take  a  conservative  approach  and  charge 
higher  rates.” 

The  Tribune  Co.’s  Dale  Cohen  and  Central  News¬ 
papers’  Eric  Tooker,  both  executives  in  charge  of  cor¬ 
porate  insurance,  also  have  overseen  extensions  for 
their  respective  companies,  rather  than  switching 
policies. 

“Most  insurance  companies  provide  riders  and 
additions  to  current  policies,”  Tooker  said.  “It’s  prob¬ 
ably  the  mo.st  cost-effective  way  to  get  coverage  rather 
than  a  stand-alone  policy.” 

New  Policies 

As  more  Web  sites  venture  into  uncharted  legal  ter¬ 
ritory'  in  such  matters  as  chat  rooms  and  e-commerce, 
the  need  for  new  types  of  insurance  arises. 

Some  of  the  perils  they  need  to  be  insured  again.st 
include  encryption  system  failures  that  may  allow 
hackers  to  access  a  credit  card  database,  or  chat  room 
users  who  make  defamatory  remarks  in  the  online 
media’s  chat  room. 

In  addition,  firms  whose  only  avenue  of  transac¬ 
tions  is  the  Web,  may  need  business  interruption 
insurance  in  case  Web  technology  fails  and  there  is  no 
way  to  conduct  business. 
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Chat  Rooms 

Chat  rcx)ms  on  online  news  sites  raise 
a  series  of  possible  slander  and  libel 
concerns.  Legal  experts  say  that  if  a  chat 
room  is  monitored,  the  publisher 
becomes  responsible  for  everything 
posted  because  he  or  she  is  essentially 
an  editor.  But  if  the  chat  room  is  not 
monitored,  the  legal  situation  is  unclear. 

An  extension  of  libel  and  slander 
insurance  should  cover  the  concerns, 
insurance  representatives  say,  but  insur¬ 
ance  companies  look  at  the  liability 
posed  by  the  chat  rooms  or  bulletin 
boards  as  they  determine  policy  pricing. 

E-Commerce  Insurance 

As  media  companies  find  that  online 
marketplaces  are  a  viable  revenue 
stream  for  their  Web  sites,  insurance 
companies  are  finding  ways  to  protect 
them  against  the  many  business  risks 
lurking  in  the  ether. 

E-commerce  insurance  is  potentially 
a  huge  area  of  insurance,  but  is  so  new 
there  apparently  is  only  one  company 
that  offers  such  coverage;  Network  Risk 
Management  Services  Inc.,  a  division  of 
Hamilton  Dorsey  Alston  in  Atlanta.  So 
far,  no  media  companies  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  insurance,  said  company 
CEO  Steven  Haase. 

But  as  thousands  of  cases  of  com¬ 
puter  hacking  are  reported  each  year, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  thousands  go 
unreported,  more  insurance  executives 
at  media  companies  are  taking  notice. 

Among  the  known  cases  are  ESPN 
SportsZone’s  hacking  incident  last  year 
when  some  ESPN  SportsZone  cus¬ 
tomers’  credit  cards  were  stolen  online. 
In  addition,  several  large  banks’  records 
have  been  hacked  into,  and  sensitive 
financial  data  has  been  stolen. 

But  many  of  these  incidents  go  unre¬ 
ported  because  of  the  negative  publici¬ 
ty  that  they  bring  to  customers  and 
potential  customers,  says  Jean  Younger, 
assi.stant  vice  president  for  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp. 

“Basically,  you  can’t  put  a  legitimate 
number  to  what  the  loss  would  be,” 
Younger  said.  “Number  two,  the 
(encryption)  technology  is  so  wonder¬ 
ful,  but  a  month  later  hackers  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  getting  in  again.” 

Haase  says  encryption  is  improving 
markedly,  but  that  it  still  is  not  widely 
used  for  transactions.  “The  back  office 
people  —  the  people  working  at  the 
company  who  are  taking  your  credit 
card  information  —  as  opposed  to  hack¬ 
ers,  are  the  biggest  risks,”  he  explained. 


In  order  to  purchase  the  e-com- 
merce  insurance,  the  site  mu.st  meet 
“best  security  practices”  standards  to 
qualify  so  companies  can  cover  the 
balance  of  the  risk. 

Hearst’s  Jablonski  circumvented 
insurance  problems  with  an  e-com- 
merce  issue  recently.  Hearst’s  Midland 
Newspapers  in  Midland,  Mich.,  wanted 
to  set  up  a  Web  site  that  enabled  local 
vendors  to  advertise,  sell,  and  deliver 
through  the  online  newspaper.  But  after 
looking  at  insurance  to  cover  the  trans¬ 
actions  and  weighing  the  risk,  the  chain 
decided  against  that  method  of  doing 
business. 

“The  best  way  to  get  around  the 
risk  is  not  to  do  that  business,” 
Jablonski  said.  But  Hearst  didn’t  want 
to  ignore  the  business  opportunity,  so 
they  contacted  other  companies  will¬ 
ing  to  be  middlemen  for  transactions 
and  delivery. 

Personal  Information 

The  really  big  issue  is  personal 
information,”  Haase  said.  “We’re  col¬ 
lecting  huge  amounts  of  personal  infor¬ 
mation  that  are  stored  that  are  not 
intended  to  go  out  to  the  public,  but  are 
a  great  target.  Subscriber  lists  are  vul¬ 
nerable.” 

Media  companies  and  marketers 
need  to  look  to  the  future  to  protect 
themselves  from  lawsuits  that  would 
arise  from  breaches  of  privacy,  he  said. 

The  Cost 

The  cost  of  the  new  insurance 
depends  on  how  much  activity  there  is 
on  the  site,  if  there’s  new  content  or  just 
shovelware  from  the  printed  paper,  if 
there’s  chat  rooms  and  bulletin  boards, 
and  the  percentage  of  the  business  on 
the  Web  site  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
media  company,  said  Chad  Milton, 
senior  vice  president  of  Media/Profes¬ 
sional. 

“If  the  Web  site  is  a  large  part  of  a 
smaller  business,  it  would  be  more  sig¬ 
nificant  exposure,”  Milton  said. 

“It’s  a  very  fluid  area  right  now  and 
it  will  be  for  another  couple  of  years,  I 
imagine  (before  case  law  is  estab¬ 
lished).  It’s  impossible  for  the  legal  sys¬ 
tem  to  keep  up  with  the  evolution  of 
the  technology,”  Wagner  said. 


Martha  L.  Stone  teaches  New  Media 
&  Technology  at  Roosevelt  University 
in  Chicago  and  is  an  independent 
writer  specializing  in  online  news 
issttes. 


Some  phone  numbers  of 
piindpal  insurers: 

Medla/Professionai  816-292-7204 

Mutual  Insurance  Co.  305-531-7805 

Employers  Reinsurance  Corp. 
913-676-6259 _ 

Internet  Security  Liability 
1-800-WEB-RISK 
(transaction  insurance  only) 


FACTORS  USED  TO 
DETERMINE  WEB  SITE 
INSURANCE  PRICES 

•  The  amount  in  claims  by  media  compa¬ 

ny  and  the  number  of  years  as  a  cus¬ 
tomer  of  the  company 

•  Is  the  Web  site  content  new  or  is  it 
"shovelware”  from  the  newspaper?  'Hie 
type  of  content  on  the  Web  site  also  is 
weighed:  classified  advertising  is  "tow 
exposure"  while  financial  analysis  can 
have  some  risk 

•  The  deductible  and  what  limit  of  lia¬ 
bility  do  customers  want:  $5  million, 
$10  million,  $25  million? 

•  Are  seasoned  editors  reviewing  content 
before  it  is  sent  online? 

Source:  Rick  Fenstermacher,  Mutual 

Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bermuda. 

TYPES  OF  COVERAGE 
NEEDED  BY  MEDIA  COM¬ 
PANIES  WITH  WEB  SITES 

•  Publisher's  liability  insurance  covers 
libel,  slander,  content  errors  and 
omissions 

•  Malpractice  insurance  covering  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy,  copyright  infringe¬ 
ment,  trademark  infringement,  inflic¬ 
tion  of  emotional  distress 

•  News  gathering  insurance  covering 
claims  that  don't  come  from  content, 
but  from  the  gathering  of  content,  like 
trespassing  by  a  photographer,  or  a 
reporter  slandering  the  subject  of  a 
story  in  an  interview 

•  Basic  business  insurance,  plus  busi¬ 
ness  errors  and  omissions  policy  as  it 
regards  business  dealings 

•  Hackers  insurance:  if  computer  hack¬ 
ers  can  get  into  a  database  on  the 
online  news  site,  such  as  the  credit 
card  database 

Source:  Insurance  company  sources 
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by  Jay  Small 

Bthe  perfect  size  for  an 

OPENING  HOME  PAGE 

Field  Reports  and  the  Latest  Survey  Results 


The  "First  Screen"  of  a  Web  site  is  very  valuable  cyber  real  estate  for  news 
organizations.  But  it  appears  in  different  sizes  on  different  computers.  Do 
your  designers  know  the  most  common  U.S.  monitor  configuration? 


or  most  designers,  it’s  more  fun  to  create  a 
poster  than  a  postcard.  On  today’s  Web, 
however,  the  key  design  medium  is  post- 
card-sized:  the  “first  screen.” 

You  know  this  term,  right?  If  not,  you 
should.  It’s  the  top  of  a  Web  page  —  the  part  that  can 
be  seen  in  a  browser  window'  without  scrolling,  even 
on  computer  monitors  with  low'  resolution.  Advertis¬ 
ers  demand  to  be  there.  And  media  Web  sites  wrestle 
daily  with  how  many  links  and  graphics  to  wedge  in. 

You  might  even  have  a  set  of  standard  dimensions 
for  guaranteed  first-screen  visibility.  Ask  different 
designers  and  you’ll  get  different  numbers.  It’s  580 
pixels  wide  and  250  deep  in  one  shop,  600x400  in 
another. 

Such  estimates  are  based  on  a  low  common 
denominator  for  monitor  usage  online:  the  once- 
ubiquitous  640x480  pixel  display.  Many  12-,  13-  and 
14-inch  monitors  (especially  if  more  than  a  year  or 
two  old)  are  set  to  this  resolution. 

So,  if  the  mission  here  is  to  establish  a  valid 
benchmark,  two  bits  of  investigation  await.  First,  we 
need  to  know  how  big  a  slice  of  the  potential  Web 
audience  is  made  up  of  640x480  monitor  users.  Sec¬ 
ond,  if  we  decide  640x480  is  still  the  low  common 
denominator,  we  need  to  measure  content  space  on 
a  screen  that  size. 

Is  640x480  passe? 

Is  640x480  passe? 

The  Graphics,  Visualization  and  Usability  Center, 
at  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  recently 
released  results  of  the  Eighth  WWW  User  Survey  con¬ 
ducted  in  October  1997.  While  gleaning  data  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  who’s  using  various  monitor  resolutions,  a 
heavy  challenge  to  Web  designers  was  illustrated 
with  one  statistic: 

Almost  40  percent  of  nearly  7,700  respondents 
didn’t  know  w  hether  their  computer  monitors  were 
set  to  a  pixel  resolution  of  640x480,  800x600, 
1024x768,  or  larger.  Interestingly,  more  than  300  of 
those  people  also  categorized  themselves  as  comput¬ 
er  “experts.” 

Folks  may  haggle  over  the  methodology  of  the 
GVU  study  (it’s  a  voluntary  survey,  not  a  scientifical¬ 
ly  selected  sample).  No  matter.  If  respondents  know 
enough  about  computers  and  the  Web  to  actually 


complete  the  survey,  it’s  likely  the  “don’t  know” 
replies  are  a  lower  percentage  here  than  in  a  random- 
sample  survey. 

Although  only  12  percent  of  the  GVU  respondents 
said  they  used  640x480,  it’s  a  safe  bet  a  large  number 
of  the  “don’t  know”  people  also  use  it.  (It’s  disturb¬ 
ing,  though,  that  so  many  respondents  simply  didn’t 
know’.  These  are  the  same  people  we’re  asking  to 
install  Shockwave  plug-ins  and  RealPlayers  to  get  to 
our  content.) 

The  Most  Common 

If  media  sites  are  shooting  for  a  consumer  audi¬ 
ence,  there’s  another  good  reason  to  cling  to  640x480 
as  a  benchmark.  Browse  the  aisles  at  consumer  com¬ 
puter  stores,  such  as  Best  Buy  or  Circuit  City.  Take  a 
look  at  what  they’re  selling.  Yes,  the  “standard”  mon¬ 
itor  with  most  of  those  home  computers  is  now  a  15- 
inch  multi-resolution  number  with  stereo  speakers. 
But  look  at  how  it’s  set  up.  Most  screens  on  show¬ 
room  demos  still  run  640x480. 

That  likely  means  a  significant  percentage  of 
brand-new  computer  monitors  going  into  homes  are 
set  for  low  resolution.  And  a  good  chunk  of  those 
people  probably  (a)  don’t  realize  or  think  about  it, 
and  (b)  wouldn’t  know  how  to  change  the  resolution 
if  they  did. 

Conclusion:  Though  overall  market  share  is  slow¬ 
ly  shrinking,  640x480  resolution  is  still  valid  as  a  low 
common  denominator. 

The  Magic  Numbers 

If  that’s  the  benchmark,  what’s  the  real  first 
screen?  The  short  answer:  597  pixels  wide,  268  pix¬ 
els  deep. 

To  find  out  where  those  numbers  came  from, 
check  the  methodology  in  the  fact  box  [Measuring 
the  First  Screen]. 

If  your  entire  home  page  doesn’t  fit  this  space, 
don’t  fret.  Few  Web  pages  (except  the  annoying  “404- 
Not  Found”)  fit  this  space.  These  dimensions  are 
rock-bottom,  bare-bones  fare.  They’re  based  on 
assumptions  you  can  modify: 

•  That  users  have  no  ability  or  desire  to  change 
operating  system  or  Web  browser  defaults.  With 
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some  users,  it’s  true.  With  more  experi¬ 
enced  visitors,  you  can  believe  they 
know  how  to  cut  down  on  browser 
overhead  —  or,  better  still,  you  can  post 
help-menu  documents  to  explain  the 
process. 

•  That  users  will  not  scroll,  even  if 
prompted  or  teased  with  visuals.  Many  will 
scroll  if  the  content  is  compelling.  Visual 
cues,  even  as  simple  as  a  downward-point¬ 
ing  arrow  on  the  first  screen,  help  users 
understand  there’s  more  stuff  below. 

•  That  users  have  one  of  a  class  of 
browsers  that  consume  lots  of  screen 
space  with  oversize  buttons  and  menus. 
The  4.0-generation  browsers  from 
Netscape  and  Microsoft  feature  tighter 
navigation  buttons  and  are  much  easier 
to  adjust  than  older  versions. 

Accordion  Screens 

Besides,  a  Web  page  designed  for 
such  tight  dimensions  doesn’t  have  to 
look  like  a  drifting  lifeboat  of  content 
when  loaded  on  much  larger  screens. 
Some  Web  designs  expand  and  contract 
like  the  bellows  of  an  accordion,  using 
combinations  of  fixed  and  variable 
widths  in  HTML  tables.  See  the  fact  box 
[An  Example  of  Accordion  Technique] 
for  one  example  of  how  to  do  this. 

Even  if  a  page  is  designed  with  a 
self-contained  first  screen,  additional 
content  can  be  crafted  into  subsequent 
screens  on  the  same  page.  Internal 
HTML  links  (<A  NAME=...>)  help  move 
visitors  up  and  down  the  page. 

800x600  Coming  On 

By  this  time  next  year. . . 


MEASURING  THE  FIRST  SCREEN 

Here’s  how  the  first  screen  content  area  (597  pbtels  wide,  268  pixels  deep) 
was  measured; 

Computer:  Hewlett  Packard  OmniBook  5000CTS,  set  to  640x480  screen  reso¬ 
lution  in  256  colors. 

Operating  system:  Windows  95,  set  to  faaory  defaults  for  display  (taskbar 
always  visible  and  in  front). 

Browser:  Netscape  Navigator  3  0,  set  to  factory  defaults  for  display  (navigation 
buttons,  including  icons  and  text,  directory  buttons,  and  location  visible).  Navi¬ 
gator  3.0  was  chosen  because  its  default  appearance  consumes  more  screen 
space  than  any  other  browser  in  widespread  use.  The  browser  window  was  max¬ 
imized,  filling  all  available  space  on  the  Windows  desktop. 

Image  area:  Brow'ser  maigins  were  taken  into  account,  leaving  a  width  of  597 
pixels  and  a  depth  of  268  pixels.  The  screen  image  shows  the  resulting  content  area. 
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Width:  597  pixels 

Height: 

268  pixels 

More  Than  a  Solution, 
It’s  The  Netwoih. 


More  than  100  publishers,  hundreds  of  newspapers,  nearly  30  million  readers. 


Simple,  quick,  affordable.  Whether  your 
existing  classified  Web  site  needs  to 
demonstrate  real  returns  yesterday  or 
you  need  to  build  your  first  site  today, 
AdOne  delivers.  Find  out  why  hundreds 
of  newspapers  say,  "It's  the  Network. " 


adpQine 

CLASSIFIED 

NETWORK 

www.adone.com 


Your  *1  choice 
for  online  classifieds. 


Call  AdOne  today  at  800-555-4231  or  e-mail  us  at  sales@adone.com 


“Our  extensive  classified 
advertising  base  is  given 
even  more  muscle  by  the 
combination  of  regional  and 
national  content  available 
throughout  the  AdOne 
Classified  Network.  This 
gives  News  readers  access 
to  the  most  choice  and 
richest  possible  online 
experience,  while 
significantly  broadening  the 
paper's  online  selling  power 
for  our  classified  advertisers.” 

Les  Goodstein _ 

Executive  Vice  President  & 

Associate  Publisher 

The  New  York  Daily  News,  New  York,  NY 
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ly  selected  sample).  No  matter.  If 
respondents  know  enough  about  com¬ 
puters  and  the  Web  to  actually  complete 
the  survey,  it’s  likely  the  “don’t  know” 
replies  are  a  lower  percentage  here  than 
in  a  random-sample  survey. 

Although  only  12  percent  of  the  GVU 
respondents  said  they  used  640x480,  it’s 
a  safe  bet  a  large  number  of  the  “don’t 
know”  people  also  use  it.  (It’s  disturb¬ 
ing,  though,  that  so  many  respondents 
simply  didn’t  know.  These  are  the  same 
people  we’re  asking  to  install  Shock- 
wave  plug-ins  and  RealPlayers  to  get  to 
our  content.) 

The  Most  Common 

If  media  sites  are  shooting  for  a  con¬ 
sumer  audience,  there’s  another  good 
reason  to  cling  to  640x480  as  a  bench¬ 
mark.  Browse  th  aisles  at  consumer 
computer  stores,  such  as  Best  Buy  or 
Circuit  City.  Take  a  look  at  what  they’re 
selling.  Yes,  the  “standard”  monitor  with 
most  of  those  home  computers  is  now’  a 
15-inch  multi-resolution  number  with 
stereo  speakers.  But  look  at  how  it’s  set 
up.  Most  screens  on  showroom  demos 
still  run  640x480. 

That  likely  means  a  significant  per¬ 
centage  of  brand-new  computer  moni¬ 
tors  going  into  homes  are  set  for  low  res¬ 
olution.  And  a  good  chunk  of  those 
people  probably  (a)  don't  realize  or 
think  about  it,  and  (b)  wouldn’t  know 
how  to  change  the  resolution  if  they  did. 

Conclusion;  Though  overall  market 
share  is  slowly  shrinking,  640x480  reso¬ 
lution  is  still  valid  as  a  low  common 
denominator. 

The  Magic  Numbers 

If  that’s  the  benchmark,  what’s  the 
real  first  screen?  The  short  answer:  597 
pixels  wide,  268  pixels  deep. 

To  find  out  where  those  numbers 
came  from,  check  the  methodology  in 
the  fact  box  [Measuring  the  First  Screen]. 

If  your  entire  home  page  doesn’t  fit 
this  space,  don’t  fret.  Few  Web  pages 
(except  the  annoying  “404-Not  Found”) 
fit  this  space.  These  dimensions  are 
rock-bottom,  bare-bones  fare.  They’re 
based  on  assumptions  you  can  modify: 

•  That  users  have  no  ability  or  desire 
to  change  operating  system  or  Web 
browser  defaults.  With  some  users,  it’s 
true.  With  more  experienced  visitors, 
you  can  believe  they  know  how  to  cut 
down  on  browser  overhead  —  or,  better 
still,  you  can  post  help-menu  docu¬ 
ments  to  explain  the  process. 

•  That  users  will  not  scroll,  even  if 
prompted  or  teased  with  visuals.  Many  will 
scroll  if  the  content  is  compelling.  'Visual 
cues,  even  as  simple  as  a  downward-point¬ 
ing  arrow  on  the  first  screen,  help  users 
understand  there’s  more  stuff  below. 

•  That  users  have  one  of  a  class  of 
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browsers  that  consume  lots  of  screen 
space  with  oversize  buttons  and  menus. 
The  4.0-generation  browsers  from 
Netscape  and  Microsoft  feature  tighter 
navigation  buttons  and  are  much  easier 
to  adjust  than  older  versions. 

Accordion  Screens 

Besides,  a  Web  page  designed  for 
such  tight  dimensions  doesn’t  have  to 
look  like  a  drifting  lifeboat  of  content 
w'hen  loaded  on  much  larger  screens. 
Some  Web  designs  expand  and  contract 
like  the  bellows  of  an  accordion,  using 
combinations  of  fixed  and  variable 
widths  in  HTML  tables.  See  the  fact  box 
[An  Example  of  Accordion  Technique] 
for  one  example  of  how  to  do  this. 

Even  if  a  page  is  designed  with  a 
self-contained  first  screen,  additional 
content  can  be  crafted  into  subsequent 
screens  on  the  same  page.  Internal 
HTML  links  (<A  NAME=...>)  help  move 
visitors  up  and  down  the  page. 

800x600  Coming  On 

By  this  time  next  year... 

The  constraints  of  640x480  can’t  bind 
designers  forever.  Even  laptop  comput¬ 
ers  now  routinely  ship  with  screens  that 
support  800x600  resolution  or  higher  — 
and  they’re  set  correctly  at  the  factory. 
Demand  is  growing  for  17-inch  and 
larger  monitors  on  home  computers. 
Dynamic  HTML  and  XML  promise  layer¬ 
ing  of  content  in  small  spaces. 

First-screen  design  may  well  be  a 
completely  different  game  in  a  year  or  so. 

The  rub  is  that,  even  if  the  canvas 
grows,  the  bandwidth  may  not  keep  up. 
A  larger  first  screen  invites  more  com¬ 
pelling  package  designs,  but  the  visuals 
that  drive  those  packages  will  be  larger 
files  that  take  longer  to  load. 

Notice  how  designers  are  filling  the 
space  of  Microsoft’s  Active  Channels: 
with  big,  centerpiece  images  (CNN 
Interactive  channel)  or  loads  and  loads 
of  small  graphic  buttons  (just  about 
every'  other  Active  Channel).  Even  wun 
a  powerhouse  computer  and  a  “passive” 
download  of  those  files  onto  a  hard  disk 
drive,  the  pages  are  slow  and  jittery. 

Web  designers  are  left  to  hope  that 
competition  between  tlie  newly  formed 
DSL  consortium  and  the  cable-modem 
purveyors  will  move  bigger  Internet  pipes 
to  the  consumer  marketplace  with  due 
haste.  That’s  the  best  of  both  worlds:  good 
design  unfettered  by  canvas  or  palette. 

Jay  Small  is  general  manager  of 
Star/Neus  Online  of  Indianapolis,  chair 
of  the  New  Media  Committee  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  for  News  Design,  and  Web  master  of 
the  SND  site. 
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Syndicate  WoH'd^ 


Readers  of  Editor  & 

Publisher  magazine 

will  recognize  the  •.') 

name.  David  Astor 

has  been  covering 

news  services  and 

syndicates  for  E&P 

during  the  last  fif- 

teen  years. 

In  his  new  online  column,  Astor  provides 
weekly  reports  about  the  trends,  personali¬ 
ties,  controversies,  deals  and  other  breaking 
news  related  to  the  writers,  artists  and  syn¬ 
dication  companies  that  provide  more  than 
1,000  features  to  roughly  5,000  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 


Charles  Bowen's 


Charles  Bowen  is  a  30-year  veteran  of  newspa¬ 
per  and  magazine  reporting,  author  of  six 
books  including  "Modem  Nation"  published  in 
1996,  and  is  host  of  the  syndicated  daily  radio 
show  'The  Internet  News." 


His  new  weekly  online 
column  for  E&P  explores 
Web  sites  of  direct  use  to 
editors  and  reporters  who 
need  to  understand  how 
to  use  the  Internet  as  a 
productivity  resource  in 
their  daily  news  work. 
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Links  to  Sites  across  all  Media 


Classifieds 


www.mediainfo.com 


Interactiue 


Now!  Redesigned  for  ease  of  use.  Editor  &  Publisher 
Interactive  links  you  to  a  world  of  industry  information 
and  continues  to  set  industry  standards. 


Access  the  #1  Choice  of  the 
Newspaper  Industry*! 

Editor  &  Publisher  Interactive  deliveres  original  content  including: 
five  weekly  columns  covering  global  online  issues,  briefs  on  new 
media  business  and  print  press  issues,  reviews  on  Web  sites  and 
journalists'  web  sites  and  Steve  Outing's  Stop  The  Presses!  -  news 
and  analysis  of  the  online  news  industry.  Browse  these  features  also: 

•  E&P  articles  •  Upcoming  conferences  & 

•  FPP  articles  conventions 

•  Daily  columns  on  the  print  •  Database  of  consultants  for 

and  new  media  industries  interactive  communications 

•  Web  news  sites  of  the  week  •  Research 

•  Conference  news  •  A  store  of  E&P  products 

...  and  more! 


It's  the  industry's  connection  to  news  Web  sites  across  all  media: 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  television  stations,  city  guides 
and  more!  With  search  classifications  such  as  type  of  media,  geo¬ 
graphic  location,  publication/station  frequency  and  type  of  publi¬ 
cation/site  -  entertainment,  travel,  news,  business,  etc  -  finding 
and  browsing  news  sites  has  never  been  easier! 


It's  the  industry's  premier  classified  site.  Now!  Access  all  help  want¬ 
ed  and  positions  wanted  ads  in  E&P  before  they  hit  newsstands  and 
mailboxes.  Posted  online  every  Friday  at  5p.m.,  you'll  want  to  get 
the  lead  on  industry  employment  opportunities! 

NEW! 

E-Commerce 

It's  the  secure  online  purchasing  system.  Order  any  E&P  product 
online  with  confidence  and  ease.  Just  fill  out  the  online  form.  It's 
safe,  it's  simple  and  it's  convenient! 


It's  the  Industry's  most  accessed  Web  Site! 

Editor  &  Publisher  Interactive  is  accessed  by  more  industry  Web  site 
users  than  any  other  related  Web  site,  including  the  NAA,  ZD  Net, 
Digital  Edge,  C/Net,  PC  Week  Online,  Media  Central,  Web  Developer 
and  other  sites! 


Visit  Editor  &  Publisher  Interactive  Today! 


E&P  Library 


Editor  &  Publisher  Interactive  keeps  the  digital  delivery  of  news  simple! 


Indispensable  for  industry  research.  Archives  of  articles  from  E&P 
back  to  1988,  FPP  Magazine,  MediaINFO.com  supplement  and  E&P 
Interactive  -  Available  by  the  article,  monthly  or  annually. 
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EXAMPLE  OF  ACCORDION 
TECHNIQUE 

You  can  create  pages  that  look  good  in  the  first  screen  at 
640x480  resolution,  and  stretch  to  fit  the  width  of  larger 
browser  windows.  The  coding  is  not  necessarily  kosher 
HTML,  but  it  works  in  almost  all  current  browsers.  Here’s 
the  deal: 

If  you’re  fond  of  navigational  cells  on  the  left,  right,  or 
both  sides  of  a  document,  you  can  fix  their  width  in  an 
HTML  table.  Define  cells  for  them,  then  insert  a  nested  table 
with  a  fixed  pixel  width.  That  assures  they’ll  display  at  that 
width  no  matter  how  small  or  large  the  browser  window  (if 
the  window’s  too  small  to  hold  the  fixed-width  cells,  they’ll 
spill  off  the  right  edge). 

You  can  also  use  this  technique  to  stretch  a  color  bar 
across  the  top  of  a  browser  window,  with  items  at  both 
ends.  All  three  cells  would  share  the  same  background 
color;  none  of  the  tables  would  have  borders;  and  the  text 
or  graphic  items  at  both  ends  would  be  separated  by  a  cell 
with  undefined  width. 

The  drawback  to  this  method  is  a  loss  of  control  over  vari¬ 
able-width  cells.  On  really  big  screens,  text  in  those  cells 
might  stretch  well  past  a  point  of  easy  reading. 

The  code  below  builds  the  examples  shown  in  the 
screen  shots. 


<html> 

<head> 

<title>Test  Page</title> 

< /head> 

<body  text="#  000000"  1  ink:=  "  # 0  0 0 0 6 6  "  vl  ink;=  "  # 9 9 0 0 0 0  "  al ink=  "  # 0  0 6  6 0 0  " 
bgcolor= "#FFFFFF"> 

<table  border="l"  cellpadding= " 5 "  cellspacing= " 0 "  width= " 1 0 0 % " > 

<tr> 

< td  al ign= lef t  val ign  =  top  bgcolor= " #990000 "> 

<table  border="l"  cel lpadding= " 0 "  cel lspacing= " 0 "  width= " 12 0 " > 

<tr> 

<td  align=left  valign=top> 

<font  f ace= " ar ial "  color= " #FFFF9 9 " ><strong>Table ,  width  120  pixels,  nested 
in  outer  red  cel  1 .  <  /  strongx  /  f  ont> 

<  /  td> 

</tr> 

< / table> 

<  /  td> 

<td  align=left  valign=top> 

<font  face="arial''><strong>Main  table  has  cellpadding  of  5  to  provide 
slight  text  margins.  Left-  and  right-side  cells  have  nested  tables  set  to 
fixed  widths.  This  centerpiece  cell  has  no  width  defined.  It  will  expand 
and  contract  to  fill  the  browser  window  width.  Borders  visible  to 
demonstrate  the  technique .</ strongx / font> 

<  /  td> 

<td  align=left  valign=top  bgcolor = " # 9 9 0 0 0 0 " > 

<table  border="l"  cellpadding="0"  cellspacing=" 0 "  width="120"> 

<tr> 

<td  align=left  valign=top> 

<font  face="arial"  color= " #FFFF99 " xstrong>Same  as  left-side  cell.  Red 
outer  cell  stays  fixed  at  130  pixels  wide .</ strongx / font> 

<  /  td> 

</tr> 

< / table> 

</td> 

<  /  tr> 

< / table> 

<  /body> 

< /html> 
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How  sites  use  the  first  screen 

Screen  captures  were  made  on  Feb.  11,  1998,  using  a  Hewlett-Packard  OmniBook  5000QS  running  Netscape  Navigator  3.0  for  Windows 
95  in  256  colors.  Windows  defaults  (taskbar  always  visible  and  in  front)  and  Navigator  defaults  (text  and  logos  in  buttons,  directory 
buttons  visible)  were  retained.  Navigator  3.0  was  chosen  because  its  default  settings  are  among  the  least  forgiving  of  any  browser, 
leaving  a  puny  597x268  pixel  space  for  content. 


Site  name,  URL  The  640x480  experience 


The  800x600  experience 


Chicago  Tribune  Internet 
Edition 

http://chicago.tribune.com/ 


Quasi-TV-set  design  almost  fits  in  this  screen,  with 
black  borders  on  each  side.  Multi-frame  setup  is  ver¬ 
tically  squeezed;  as  a  result,  the  words  "INTERNET 
EDITION"  and  part  of  the  splash  screen  are  cut  off. 
One  banner  ad  fits  in  this  space  and  is  mostly  visible. 


A  much  more  comfortable  screen  size  for  the  Trib's 
new  home-page  look.  The  entire  "TV  set"  fits  easily 
in  this  window  without  clipping  any  of  the  frames. 
Black  space  around  the  ou^de  is  comfortable  here; 
more  ominous  on  larger  screens.  One  banner  ad  fits 
in  this  space  and  is  completely  visible. 


c|net 

http://www.cnet.com/ 


Banner  ad  at  top  dominates;  extra  space  below  ad  is 
excessive.  c|net  branding  is  subservient  to  the  ad 
and  the  day-of-week  graphic  Few  navigational  links 
in  the  first  screen. 
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Extra  depth  permits  more  links  and  more  of  the  main 
story  package  to  reach  the  first  screen.  But  extra 
width  is  unused;  background  GIF  merely  paints  yel¬ 
low  in  this  space. 


Microsoft  Internet 
Explorer  home  page 

http://www.microsofLcom/ie/ 


ii  I 


£  I  a  I  ^ 


I  WSOwff  I 


.  ^  IntmMt  Explorer^ 


Top  stories 

XML:  Ir>temet  Explorer  4.0 
Supports  New  Standard  Today 
MOW  thad  t*»  W3C  rsas  made  Xh*.  an 
Ifttamtt  iUOflim.  reu  Sav*  one  mm 


Gat  Intamat 
Ewpiaeaf  4.att>a 
Way  Yau  Want  R: 


Branding,  logos,  and  most  key  navigation  appears  in 
the  first  screen.  Oddly,  this  software-promotional 
page  has  a  graphic  look  reminiscent  of  newspapers. 
No  outside  advertising. 


Microsoft  sites  use  percentage-width  cells  in  tables 
to  fit  horizontal  elements  (the  black  and  purple 
bars,  for  example)  in  any  size  screen.  Note  also  how 
the  center  content  cell  expands  to  fill  the  width. 
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by  Jennie  L.  Phipps 

ARE  JOURNAUSM  SCHOOLS 
LOST  IN  CYBERSPACE? 

The  Frustrating  Search  for  Internet-Savvy  Writers 

As  the  new  mass  medium  of  online  communications  continues  to  explode, 
competent  Web  journalists  are  hard  to  find.  Authorities  say  j-schools  are 
failing  to  adequately  train  students  for  jobs  in  the  Internet  age. 


fax,  Nova  Scotia,  are  editor  Catou  MacKinnon  and  arts  reporter  Andrew  Murphy. 
King's  is  one  of  the  few  schools  that  gets  high  marks  from  communication  indus¬ 
try  authorities  for  its  innovative  new  media  journalism  curriculum. 


Some  executives  who  recruit 
staff  for  online  publishing 
enterprises  are  beginning  to 
ask  whether  America’s  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  are  ade¬ 
quately  training  their  students  for 
the  new  age  of  cyber  communica¬ 
tions.  Many  say  the  creation  of 
leading  edge  online  content 
requires  skills  of  the  sort  not  found 
in  the  latest  crop  of  j-school  grads. 

Other  industry  authorities,  how¬ 
ever,  argue  that  the  best  way  to 
educate  students  for  careers  in  all 
types  of  media  is  by  focusing  on 
the  fundamental  concepts  and 
ethics  that  have  long  been  the 
anchors  of  journalism. 

Although  the  debate  is  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  coalesce,  it’s  one  you’re  like¬ 
ly  to  hear  a  lot  more  about  as  print 
and  broadcast  media  companies  of 
all  sizes  continue  to  expand  their 
Internet-related  activities. 

One  Web  Page  Doesn't  Do  It 

Peter  Shankman,  a  director  at  the  Jumbo!  Down¬ 
load  Network  and  Homework  Heaven,  and  former 
editor  at  America  Online,  says  finding  competent 
new  employees  is  frustrating  because  “experience  in 
new  media”  is  a  relative  term.  “I  call  a  couple  of  profs 
and  they  tell  me  they  have  students  with  great  Inter¬ 
net  experience.  I  call  the  kids  up  and  they  say,  ‘I  built 
a  Web  page  -  it  was  a  really  cool  Web  page,”’ 
Shankman  said.  “One  Web  page  doesn’t  do  it.  I’m  not 
finding  a  lot  of  people  who  really  know  what  they 
are  doing,  or  who  understand  the  difference  between 
print  and  on-line  content.  I  think  a  lot  of  the  problem 
is  that  there  still  really  isn’t  a  definition  of  what  makes 
online  content  good  and  different  from  your  standard 
print  piece.” 

A  similar  complaint  was  voiced  by  John  Lax, 
head  writer  for  Grey  Communications  Canada,  an 
online  marketing  company.  “Most  new  media  skills 
taught  to  journalism  students  are  based  heavily  on 
print  skills.  As  the  Web  becomes  more  suited  to 


more  dynamic  and  active  TV-like  content,  it  is 
important  that  journalists  be  able  to  communicate 
in  this  style,”  he  asserted.  “J-schools  don’t  teach 
their  students  to  write  or  think  this  way.  It  requires 
a  combination  of  the  research  skills  of  print,  the 
scripting  of  TV,  and  the  interactivity  of  a  CD-ROM. 

I  see  articles  being  story-boarded  in  the  future,  not 
written,  and  I  don’t  think  J-schools  are  willing  to 
accept  this.” 

Missing  The  Boat? 

A  dissenting  view  was  expressed  by  Corinna  J. 
Moebius,  an  Internet  marketing  consultant  and  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  Luckman’s  WWW  Yellow  Pages,  a  best¬ 
selling  Web  rating  guide.  “I’ve  had  great  success  with 
the  journalism  school  graduates  I’ve  hired,”  she  said. 
“We  desperately  need  good  writers  in  this  industry 
and  journalism  school  grads  tend  to  write  clear,  to- 
the-point  content  that  works  well  on  Web  sites  and 
CD-ROMs.” 

But  Moebius  does  think  that  j-schools  miss  the 
boat  when  they  fail  to  teach  advanced  Internet  search 
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techniques,  key  resources  online  for 
journalists,  and  when  they  don’t  address 
the  differences  between  writing  for  print 
and  writing  for  the  Web  —  including 
dealing  with  ethics  and  copyright  issues. 

Lorilyn  Bailey,  founder  of  the  media 
resource  site,  www'. GuestFinder.com, 
concurs.  “I  think  that  instead  of  offering 
Computer-Assisted  Journalism’  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  course,  the  use  of  the  Internet 
should  be  woven  into  every  course. 
Journalists  need  to  learn  how  to  use  the 
Internet  for  interviewing,  researching, 
verifying  information,  and  for  seeking 
story  ideas,”  Bailey  said.  “They  must 
learn  how  to  verify  their  Internet 
sources,  too.  If  Pierre  Salinger  can  make 
a  fool  of  himself  by  using  information  he 
found  on  the  Web,  what  hope  is  there 
for  a  new  journalism  school  graduate?” 

J-Schools  Fading  Fast? 

Last  October,  Rolling  Stone  —  that 
last  bastion  of  hip,  old  journalism  — 
took  a  swipe  at  journalism  schools,  say¬ 
ing  that,  in  the  interest  of  moving  into 
new  media,  they  had  sold  out  and  were 
thus  fading  fast  for  lack  of  intellectual 
stimulation. 

The  Rolling  Stone  reporter  focused, 
to  a  large  degree,  on  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism  at  Northwestern,  which  is 
generally  acknowledged  —  among 
“old”  journalists,  at  least  —  to  be  one  of 
the  best  places  to  learn  any  kind  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

If  you  don’t  want  to  talk  about  the 
stoning  in  Rolling  Stone,  however, 
associate  dean  Mary  Dedinsky  is  the 
right  person  to  speak  with  about  Medill 
programs.  Dedinsky  is  the  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sutr-Times, 
as  well  as  being  an  alumnus  of  both 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  pro¬ 
grams. 

While  boasting  that  Medill  is  second 
only  to  MIT  when  it  comes  to  being 
wired,  Dedinsky  dismis.ses  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  that.  “What  Medill  stresses  is 
the  basics  -  reporting,  editing,  writing, 
design,  how  to  gather  information,  and 
how  to  deliver  it,”  she  said.  “It  doesn’t 
matter  whether  someone  can  do  a  Web 
page  if  they  don’t  know  that  you  need 
good  sources,  good  writing,  and 
integrity.” 

Curriculum  Strictures 

The  requirements  for  accreditation 
back  that  view  up.  The  Accrediting 
Council  on  Education  in  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications  requires  that 
three-quarters  of  the  journalism  school 


curriculum  be  in  general  liberal  arts. 
Undergraduates  leave  school  with  only 
about  30  or  35  hours  in  skills  training, 
which  can  impose  limits  on  how  much 
time  is  left  for  learning  about  new 
media. 

For  instance,  Stephen  Doig  holds  the 
Knight  Chair  in  Journalism  at  Arizona 
State  University’s  Walter  Cronkite  School 
of  Journali.sm.  Doig’s  specialty  —  honed 


during  a  23  year  career  in  daily  journal¬ 
ism,  primarily  at  the  Miami  Herald  —  is 
computer-assisted  reporting;  ASU 
recruited  him  to  offer  classes  in  CARR. 

Unfortunately,  the  required  curricu¬ 
lum  limits  Doig’s  efforts.  “Few  students 
have  the  time,  money  or  willingness  to 
take  lots  more  credits  than  they  need  to 
graduate,”  he  explained.  “By  the  time 
they  meet  all  the  requirements  for  the 
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major,  they  can  only  take  one  elective.” 
And  computer-assisted  reporting  is  an 
elective. 

Doig  says  some  other  faculty  at  the 
school  have  done  their  part  to  ensure 
that  new  media  topics  find  a  place  in  a 
traditional  curriculum,  but  change 
comes  slowly  at  hide-bound  institutions. 
“Getting  J-schools  to  recognize  the 
value  of  something  that  was  only  dis¬ 
covered  two  years  ago  and  turn  out  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  proficient  at  it  is  like 
turning  the  Exxon  Valdez  away  from  the 
rocks,”  he  said. 

Demanding  for  Teachers 

Not  all  J-schools  suffer  from  this  lack 
of  recognition,  however.  The  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  tries  to  ensure  that  —  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  learning  how  to  write  and  edit  a 
gocxi  story  —  their  students  get  a  full 
array  of  new  media  training.  Indeed, 
graduates  from  the  school  have  gone  on 
to  top-of-the-line  newsrtxjms  all  over  the 
country.  But  Ann  Brill,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  and  research  director 
of  the  school’s  online  daily  news  prod¬ 
uct,  the  Digital  Missourian,  says  that 
making  this  happen  isn’t  always  easy. 

“It’s  demanding  for  anyone  teaching 
new  media  skills.  You  have  to  try  to 
keep  current  with  ever-changing 
demands  and  you  have  to  be  humble 
enough  to  know  that  you  have  to  learn 
all  the  time,”  Brill  said.  “You  have  to 
keep  an  open  mind,  be  flexible,  be  a 
team  player,  know  your  limitations,  and 
be  open  to  trying  new  things.” 

Even  so.  Brill  believes  a  return  to 
specialization  is  inevitable.  “I  think  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  are  still  going  to  be 
teaching  the  basics  and  then  kids  will 
concentrate  on  certain  skills  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  learn  to  be  good  at  those  - 
probably  on  the  job.” 

Striking  A  Balance 

Ultimately,  one  of  the  measuring 
sticks  by  which  a  journalism  school  can 
claim  success  is  its  ability  to  send  stu¬ 
dents  on  to  good  jobs.  Some  argue  that 
this  is  not  an  appropriate  academic  con¬ 
sideration,  but  the  purpose  of  journal¬ 
ism  schools  has  always  been  to  train 
craftsmen  and  professionals  rather  than 
to  turn  out  academics. 

Josh  Schroeter,  director  of  strategic 
planning  at  the  Center  for  New  Media  at 
Columbia  University,  points  out  that  the 
real  issue  in  the  new  media  debate  is 
striking  a  balance  between  teaching 
technology  and  the  real  goal  of  an  edu¬ 
cation  in  journalism.  Schroeter  and  his 
colleagues  think  that  goal  is  “writing. 


reporting,  and  the  pursuit  of  truth,” 
Schroeter  explained.  “Arguably,  none  of 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  technology. 
But  if  you  want  students  to  work  in  the 
next  century’  and  if  you  want  them  to 
play  a  role  in  defining  the  industry,  you 
have  to  teach  new  media  skills  and  the 
question  becomes:  How  do  you  strike 
that  balance? 

Schroeter  says  his  prestigious  gradu¬ 
ate  program  at  Columbia  prides  itself  on 
developing  people  who  will  eventually 
hold  prominent  leadership  positions  at 
major  news  outlets.  But  he  is  not  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  many  of  the  available  jobs 
in  new  media.  He  says  he  discourages 
graduating  students  from  taking  jobs  in 
the  online  divisions  of  major  newspa¬ 
pers  because  the  work  is  not  very  chal¬ 
lenging. 

“Students  who  take  jobs  working  for 
traditional  media  companies  end  up  on 
the  overnight  shift,  taking  what  veteran 
journalists  have  created  and  crunching  it 
into  an  online  version,”  he  said.  “The 
happiest  students  are  those  who  have 
gone  to  startups.  They’re  having  a  ball 
—  it’s  very  creative  and  exciting  —  and 
they  are  advancing  their  medium.” 

Lack  of  Funds 

Another  skeptic  about  the  value  of 
technological  education  is  August  E. 
“Augie”  Grant,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Mass  Communications  Research  in  the 
College  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munications  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  He  recalls  that  when  he  was  at 
the  University  of  Florida,  the  school 
took  great  pride  in  its  cutting-edge  pro¬ 
gram  in  videotext  editing  -  clearly  a  skill 
whose  value  has  faded.  However,  it’s 
the  cost  of  up-to-date  technology  he 
sees  as  a  stumbling  block  for  schools 
seeking  to  provide  the  best  in  journal¬ 
ism  education  —  while  enrollment  at  his 
school  is  increasing,  funding  isn’t. 

"Technology  costs  money,  and  bud¬ 
gets  have  not  increased  for  journalism 
schools,”  Grant  points  out.  “One  of  the 
reasons  for  our  focus  on  the  basics  is 
practical  -  we  can’t  provide  cutting-edge 
training  on  equipment  if  we  can’t  afford 
the  equipment.  But  we  can  provide  solid 
training  in  reporting,  press  law,  theories 
of  management,  and  media  effects.” 

Classroom  Innovation 

Not  all  j-schools  are  hindered  by  lim¬ 
ited  resources,  however.  “We  are  in  a 
scarce  funding  situation  but  we  are  pret¬ 
ty  clear  about  our  ultimate  objectives,” 
explains  Stephen  Kimber,  director  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  University  of 
King’s  College  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 


“So  we  make  our  equipment  do  double- 
and  triple-duty.  The  students  are  keen 
and  they  use  the  equipment  when  it  is 
available.” 

King’s  College  has  only  800  students 
total;  the  journalism  program  has  40  stu¬ 
dents  in  a  one-year  post-graduate  pro¬ 
gram  and  about  100  in  a  four-year  pro¬ 
gram.  Using  a  dozen  high-end 
Macintoshes,  a  few  low-end  digital  cam¬ 
eras,  and  video  equipment  that  they 
share  with  the  broadcast  school,  the  J- 
school  puts  out  a  daily  online  newspa¬ 
per,  NovaNewsNet,  as  well  as  a  daily  e- 
mail  news  service  that  has  600 
subscribers  around  the  world. 

None  of  this  would  have  been  possi¬ 
ble  before  the  advent  of  online  journal¬ 
ism  because  printing  costs  were  prohib¬ 
itive.  Now,  each  student  has  a  role  to 
play  in  making  sure  that  deadlines  are 
met  and  the  paper  appears  every  morn¬ 
ing  -  it’s  real-life  training. 

Graduates  of  King’s  College  have  no 
trouble  getting  jobs  and  the  alumni  can 
be  found  at  Microsoft,  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  Interactive,  the  BBC,  PBS  Online, 
Yahoo,  MSNBC  —  places  that  probably 
wouldn’t  have  looked  at  a  graduate 
from  such  a  small  school  lacking  a  big- 
name  reputation  without  the  demonstra¬ 
ble  skills  they  are  able  to  offer. 

Kimber  is  pleased  with  the  program 
and  its  graduates’  successes.  He  says,  “I 
think  things  will  continue  to  get  better 
as  those  doing  the  hiring  finally  come  to 
realize  that  they  can’t  succeed  simply  by 
hiring  HTML-heads.  They  need  people 
with  more  than  just  technical  skills. 
They  will  need  a  new  kind  of  journalist 
—  technically  adept,  editorially  savvy, 
graphically  creative  —  to  make  this 
medium  live  up  to  its  potential.” 


Jennie  L.  Phipps,  a  former  editor  of 
several  newspapers,  is  an  indepen¬ 
dent  writer  based  in  New  Jersey. 
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by  Jennie  L.  Phipps 

TEACHING  NEW  MEDIA  JOURNAUSTS 

What  Really  Matters  in  the  Classroom? 


Edward  J.  Trayes,  a  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Temple  University  in 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  has  been  pushing 
students  toward  excellence  from  the 
same  cluttered,  book-filled  office  for 
more  than  30  years.  He  is  the  director 
of  the  University’s  master  of  journalism 
program  and  co-founder  and  director 
of  the  Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund 
Editing  and  Minority  Intern  Programs. 
In  1997,  the  Freedom  Forum  recog¬ 
nized  Trayes  for  his  outstanding  class¬ 
room  teaching.  Here  is  how  he  views 
journalism  education  in  an  age  of  new 
media. 

MedialNFO.com:  Do  you  see  a 
difference  between  preparing  students 
for  working  in  conventional  media  as 
opposed  to  some  of  the  more  interac¬ 
tive  types? 

Trayes:  No  matter  what  the  infor¬ 
mation  delivery  system  —  old  media  or 
new  —  it  can  only  be  as  good  as  the 
information  presented.  And  a  lot  of 
that  is  determined  by  bow  well  some¬ 
one  can  gather,  organize,  write,  edit 
and  present  what  needs  to  be  told. 

How  have  you  changed  the  way 
you  train  journalists  in  light  of  chang¬ 
ing  media? 

Trayes;  It  is  my  concern  that,  in  at 
least  some  areas  students  are  not  get¬ 
ting  what  they  need  in  the  classroom 
because  some  faculty  are  uncomfort¬ 
able,  unwilling  or  unable  when  it 
comes  to  pushing  students  into  areas 
where  they  do  not  have  mastery  of  the 
subject.  Today,  it  is  so  incredibly 
important  for  teachers  to  teach  with 
the  notion  that  there  are  futures  at 
stake  —  not  necessarily  theirs,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  those  of  their  students.  To  not 
provide  the  full  range  of  exposure  to 
what  lies  ahead  in  terms  of  traditional 
and  new  media  is  to  set  students  adrift 
on  the  Job  market  sea  in  leaky  boats. 

Does  the  sophisticated  technology 
required  put  a  crimp  in  what  you  are 
able  to  offer? 

Trayes:  Not  really.  It  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  for  us  in  acad^ia  to  do  the  very 
best  we  can  with  what  tve  have  . . .  rec¬ 
ognizing  that  there  is  always  some¬ 
thing  new  and  different  on  the  hori¬ 
zon.  We  strive  to  provide  entry  level  as 
well  as  more  advanced  training  that 
combines  technology  awareness  and 
application  unth  the  more  traditional 
skills.  We  also  seek  to  integrate  such 
approaches  in  many  of  our  courses 
rather  than  limit  them  to  those  specifi¬ 
cally  labeled  “New  Technology"  or 
“Electronic  Information  Gathering.  ” 


How  do  you  keep  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  abreast  of  changes  in  communi¬ 
cation  fields?  Is  mid-career  training  a 
challenge? 

Trayes:  Good  teachers  need  to  chal¬ 
lenge  themselves  first  before  they  even 
think  about  challenging  their  students. 


It  is  not  uncommon  for  students  to 
know  more  in  some  of  the  new  media 
and  technology  areas  than  faculty.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  no  one  really  knows  it 
all.  Learning  today  is  a  co-operative 
process  where  just  about  everyone 
learns  from  everyone  else. 
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DANCING  WITH 

THE  ENEMY 

Promoting  the  Power  of  Web  Partnerships 


UNTANGLING  THE  WEB:  Business  Challenges 
and  Opportunities  for  Newspapers 

Newspaper  Association  of  America 
Vienna,  Va. 

1998,  51  pages,  $20.00 

The  Newspaper  AsscTciation  of  America 
(NAA)  has  produced  a  primer  for  newspa¬ 
pers  that  want  to  know  how  to  make  money 
on  the  Web.  Titled  Untangling  The  Web: 
Business  Challenges  And  Opportunities  For 
Newspapers,  it  also  could  be  called  Tangoing  On  The 
Web:  Learning  To  Dance  With  The  Enemy. 

The  51-page  publication,  divided  into  four  sec¬ 
tions,  speaks  to  the  uninitiated  —  those  managers 
who  want  to  do  business  on  the  Web,  but  haven’t 
quite  figured  out  how  to  turn  on  their  computer. 

The  gist  of  the  guide:  Build  Partnerships.  Of  the 
four  parts,  the  second  —  which  outlines  the  success 
and  weakness  of  six  newspaper  and  non-newspaper 
sites  —  offers  the  best  information.  The  other  three 
.sections  include  a  consumer  survey  of  online  classi¬ 
fieds,  a  Web  site  survey  of  daily  newspapers,  and  a 
short  essay  on  the  Internet. 

Turn  to  the  profiles,  and  you  learn  how'  these  pio¬ 
neers  made  fortunate  and  erroneous  decisions,  with¬ 
out  having  to  lose  a  dime  of  your  own  money.  For 
example,  the  profile  on  Clarion  Online  offers  some 
dramatic  moments  in  the  development  of 
www'.pdclarion.com.  The  Indiana  newspaper,  the 
Princeton  Daily  Clarion,  a  Monday-Friday  6,216-cir¬ 
culation  paper,  had  zero  resources  to  work  with.  Gary 
Blackburn,  Webmaster,  found  a  partner  in  the  likes  of 
ComSource,  a  division  of  the  IcKal  utility  company 
(Read:  Big  bucks  to  spend).  Besides  putting  the  paper 
online,  ComSource,  whose  parent  is  SIGCORP,  a 
holding  company  for  Southern  Indiana  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric,  furnished  the  paper  with  modems,  routers  to 
handle  incoming  dial-up  traffic,  and  a  T-1  line  to  con¬ 
nect  the  newspaper  to  the  server  at  ComSource. 

The  reaction  in  the  13,000-household  community 
has  been  impressive.  “If  you  estimate  that  on  average 
about  10%  of  the  hou.seholds  today  are  equipped  to 
connect  to  the  Internet,  that’s  about  1,300  households 
in  our  market.  We’ve  already  captured  half  of  tho.se  in 
less  than  eight  months  of  operation,”  Blackburn  said. 

Of  the  three  non-newspaper  sites  profiled,  the 
NAA  .seems  more  willing  to  highlight  the  mistakes  of 
the.se  companies  than  with  the  newspaper  sites. 
That’s  unfortunate  since  more  criticism  of  the  news¬ 
paper  sites  would  be  helpful. 

How  Realtor.com  Foundered 

Realtor.com’s  profile  tells  the  flip  side  of  the  Clari¬ 


on  On-Line  .story;  it’s  the  tale  of  too  much  money  and 
not  enough  fcx'us. 

More  than  $l6  million  was  sunk  into  the  original 
site,  Realtors’  Information  Network,  but  it  didn’t  pull 
a  large  enough  audience  to  be  viable.  The  idea  was 
to  po.st  Realtors  li.stings  for  the  public  as  well  as  have 
a  proprietary  .section  for  Realtors.  The  cost  was  to  lie 
covered  by  advertising  and  a  $2  fee  per  listing  to  bro 
kers  and  agents.  But  competition  online  forced  the 
site  to  give  the  listings  away  for  free. 

RIN  was  sold  a  year  later  and  the  new  company, 
RealSelect,  built  strategic  alliances.  These  partnerships 
with  USA  Tcxlay  Online,  NBC-IN,  AOL’s  Digital  Cities, 
PointCa.st,  and  Clas.sifieds2()()0  have  brought  the  eye¬ 
balls  needed.  They’ve  al.so  changed  the  personality  of 
the  site.  For  example,  the  PointCa.st  deal  will  brand 
the  site’s  real  estate  news  and  information  for  Point¬ 
Cast  customers. 

The  site  al.so  has  some  problems,  in  the  opinion  of 
David  Asher,  manager  of  business  analysis  at  the 
NAA,  who  profiled  the  non-newspaper  sites.  Real- 
tor.com  does  not  give  specific  street  addre.sses  to  the 
hou.ses.  Asher  believes  this  is  to  maintain  the  bro¬ 
ker/agent  position  in  the  transaction.  He  believes 
users  will  turn  to  such  sites  as  CyberHomes  that  allow 
cu.stomers  to  perform  a  “radius  search”  emanating 
from  any  street  corner. 

“Your  real  estate  cla.ssified  Web  site  must  give  con¬ 
sumers  all  the  information  they  want.  You  must  .seek 
out  powerful  alliances  to  enhance  your  offspring.” 

That  advice  is  also  found  in  the  first  section  of  the 
booklet  that  reviews  audience  survey  data  about 
online  classified  sites.  Using  150  respondents,  Michael 
C.  Donatello,  manager  of  market  research  at  NAA, 
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compared  newspaper  vs.  non-newspa¬ 
per  sites.  Though  overall  the  reactions  to 
newspaper  sites  was  only  slightly  more 
favorable  than  non-newspaper  sites,  the 
survey  reads  like  a  recipe  for  making 
successful  classified  stew.  Donatello 
reports  some  of  the  advantages  newspa¬ 
pers  have:  They’re  considered  an  enter¬ 
tainment  resource;  they’re  perceived  as 
easier  to  shop;  they  make  people  feel 
like  “part  of  a  like-minded  group.” 

Six  Things  That  Matter 

As  if  to  make  the  reader  earn  it,  after 
sifting  through  20-odd  pages  of  survey 
results,  Donatello  sums  up  his  learning  in 
a  small  but  potent  section  of  “What  the 
Web  audience  wants.”  He  lists  six  key 
points:  Content  matters  —  don’t  have  the 
editorial  be  prerceived  as  pandering  to 
advertisers;  only  pxrst  useful  content,  not 
just  filler;  don’t  alienate  your  audience 
with  unnecessary  features  or  complica¬ 
tions;  branded,  category-sp)ecific  sites  run 
by  newspapers,  like  CareerPath.com, 
may  be  the  most  p)owerful  model;  allow 
readers  to  tailor  the  depth  of  listings  in 
searches;  and  don’t  adopt  a  one-size-fits- 
all  approach  to  classifieds  —  think  cus¬ 
tomized  classifieds. 

As  for  the  newspapier  Web  site  survey 
results,  there  were  few  surprises.  Nine 
out  of  10  online  dollars  originate  from 
local  advertisers.  Most  online  papiers  with 
separate  online  staffs  provide  Web  adver¬ 
tising  design  and  produaion  services. 

No  uniformity  seems  to  exist  among 
online  classified  ventures.  About  44%  of 
the  sites  do  not  separate  the  cost  of 
online  and  print  classifieds.  And  30% 
upcharge  advertisers  an  incremental  per- 
line  charge  to  have  their  print  ad  on  the 
Web.  The  fewest  number,  5%,  offer 
online-only  advertising.  The  rest  of  those 
surveyed  have  some  unique  way  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  online  classified  and  pricing. 

The  booklet  is  a  quick  read  that  offers 
many  charts  and  color-coded  advice  that 
appiears  in  green  (color  of  money?)  while 
the  text  is  in  black.  Definitely  written  for 
the  smaller  newspaper  that  may  still  be 
searching  for  their  online  identity,  the 
book  may  not  have  all  the  answers,  but  it 
may  help  readers  form  better  questions. 

And  remember:  Partnerships. 


Wendy  Giman  is  the  editor  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  's  Free  Paper  Publisher  (FPP) 
magazine. 
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We’ve  done  the  searching  for  you  and  found  books  that  will  help  you 
most  with  your  newspaper  career  challenges.  Plus,  you’ll  find  gen¬ 
eral  interest  titles  as  well  as  titles  within  a  full  range  of  other  spe¬ 
cific  interests  and  careers.  And  you  always  save  10%  off  the  retail 
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Writing  For  New  Media 

The  Essential  Guide  To 
Writing  For  Interactive 
Media,  CD-ROMS,  And 
The  Web 

By  Andrew  Bonime 
and  Ken  C.  Pohlmann 
Paperback 
Retail:  $16.95 
E&P  Book  Store  Price: 
$15.26 

SAVE  $1.69,  10% 

Writing  For  New  Media  demonstrates  the 
fundamentals  of  writing  for  interactive 
media.  Here’s  how  to  think  for  new  media, 
incorporate  multimedia  elements,  master 
interactive  storytelling.  Learn  the  eight  basic 
rules  for  approaching  interactive  material. 


The  Leader  Within  You 

Master  9  Powers  To  Be 
The  Leader  You  Always 
Wanted  to  Be 
By  Robert  J.  Danzig 
Hardcover 
Retail:  $21.95 
E&P  Book  Store  Price: 
$19.75 

SAVE  $,2.20,  10% 

From  child  activist  Craig  Keilburger  to  media- 
mogul  Rupert  Murdoch,  Robert  Danzig  pre¬ 
sents  inspiring  profiles  of  leadership  and 
reflections  on  today’s  leaders.  Danzig  has 
tapped  into  the  source  of  leadership  by  nail¬ 
ing  down  “9  powers”  of  leadership  inherent 
in  every  person  and  has  created  a  guidebook 
for  people  to  find  their  leader  within. 


The  Troubles  of  Journalism 

A  Critical  Look  At  What’s 
[Right  And  Wrong  With  The 
Press 

By  William  A.  Hachten 
Paperback 
Retail:  $21.50 
E&P  Book  Store  Price: 

$19.35 

SAVE  $2.15,  10% 


Hachten  exposes  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  American  journalism  today.  With 
the  decline  of  foreign  news  and  how  it’s 
reported  and  the  changes  in  news  reporting 
as  a  result  of  alterations  to  the  mass  com¬ 
munications  and  journalism  education  fields, 
Hachten  analyzes  these  elements  and  the 
changes  the  journalism  industry  has  seen  as 
well  as  their  effects  on  the  world. 
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Hardcover 
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$26.95 

SAVE  $3.00,  10%! 


John  Hohenberg,  former  administrator  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  from  1954  to  1976,  refrained 
from  publishing  this  work  until  the  death  of 
certain  colleagues  who  figure  prominently  in 
some  of  the  controversial  events  surrounding 
the  awarding  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  Never 
before  has  a  book  detailed  such  intimate  and 
in-depth  portraits  of  both  the  Pulitzer  Prizes 
and  the  people  who  won  them. 
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by  Bruce  Miller 


SOUL-LESS  NEIGHBORHOODS 

Critical  Look  at  the  Web's  New  "Community"  Hucksters 


SEATTLE  —  Perhaps  it’s  because  this  city 
has  such  an  exceptionally  strong  historic 
sense  of  cyber  “community"  that  I  was  so 
irked  at  what  I  heard  at  the  recent  E&P 
Interactive  Newspapers  conference  here. 
Ten  years  ago,  when  300  baud  was  all  there  was 
and  the  idea  of  personally  communicating  over  tele¬ 
phone  lines  with  computers  was  a  bizarre  one  for 
most  Americans,  Seattle  was  a  thriving  hub  of  bul¬ 
letin  board  communities.  Each  was  rich  with  a  broad 
spectrum  of  human  interaction  among  people  who 
passionately  cared  about  what  they  were  doing  and 
had  a  strong  sense  of  pride,  loyalty,  and  even  duty 
to  the  neighborhood  they  had  created  with  some  of 
the  earliest  computer  bulletin  board  technologies. 

Today,  as  a  frenzy  of  commercialLsm  envelopes 
every'  area  of  Internet  use,  the  hucksters  among  us 
have  seized  on  the  idea  of  “community”  as  a  prod¬ 
uct  marketing  strategy.  As  I  sat  through  the  “Creat¬ 
ing  Effective  Communities”  session  at  the  recent 
Interactive  Newspapers  conference  a  few  weeks 
ago,  I  felt  vaguely  embarrassed  for  the  speakers  as 
well  as  a  little  angry  about  what  they  are  doing. 

In  their  minds,  “community”  was  something  that 
mostly  had  to  do  with  the  problem  of  buying  or  pro¬ 
gramming  software  packages  for  newspaper  Web 
sites  as  a  way  to  attract  audiences  that  could  be  sold 
to  paying  advertisers.  Oh,  1  know  that’s  what  the 
publishing  business  is  all  about,  but  it  was  so  crass 
and  calculating  to  listen  to. 

The  first  speaker,  Gregory  Wester,  director  of 
Internet  marketing  strategies  for  the  Yankee  Group, 
said,  “You  have  to  build  these  communities  before 
your  competitors  do”.  Wester  had  impressive  slides 
with  charts  of  numbers  to  represent  the  clicking 
behavior  of  Web  users. 

“Community  is  essential  for  this  medium  to 
thrive,”  pronounced  Elizabeth  Osder,  content  devel¬ 
opment  editor.  New  York  Times  Media  Company. 
She  told  of  the  Times'  entry  into  the  cyber  world, 
discussing  new  content,  forums,  and  interactive  puz¬ 
zles  and  games. 

Onward  we  went,  to  the  third  speaker,  George 
Schlukbier,  president  of  Total  Sports.  He  said  com¬ 
munity  was  about  cybercasting  and  information 
packaging.  To  prove  it,  he  displayed  interesting  new 
ways  of  presenting  basketball  scores. 

Natalie  O’Elaherty,  marketing  manager  for  the 
Bloomington  Herald  Times,  talked  about  being  able 
to  provide  more  women’s  sports  coverage  on  the 
Web  site  than  in  the  print  paper.  She  noted  the 
women’s  sports  section  on  her  Web  site  has  become 
the  single  most  popular  section  of  the  site. 

I  left  the  gathering  feeling  a  bit  hollow  and  nos¬ 


talgic  for  the  completely  different  sorts  of  cyber 
communities  that  have  been  such  an  important  part 
of  my  life  for  so  long  —  communities  whose  first 
concern  is  the  humanity  of  their  participants. 

Seattle  has  been  so  active  in  online  community 
building  because  of  a  public  domain  (read  that 
“free”)  computer  bulletin  board  concept  known  as 
Citadel.  It’s  not  fancy  —  with  two  simple  key 
strokes,  Citadel  allows  passion  and  spirit  to  spill  into 
messages.  Words  are  the  thing,  not  the  software. 

In  our  cyber  communities  we  had  everything: 
sexual  scandals,  sharing,  crying,  laughing,  eaves¬ 
dropping,  joking,  celebrations,  arguments,  debates. 
With  the  sad  news  of  illness  and  death,  there  was 
empathy,  sympathy,  and  compassion.  Whatever  was 
human  was  discussed. 

The  Interactive  Newspapers  seminar  speakers 
seemed  to  have  lost  these  human  elements  some¬ 
where  amidst  their  tangle  of  product  hype.  There 
was  barely  a  mention  of  “human  interaction,”  an 
essential  element  in  any  community.  These  slick 
sales  pros  mouthed  “community”  as  a  buzzword  for 
“audience,”  “readership,”  or  “clientele.” 

Attracting  and  keeping  an  audience  may  not  be 
the  .same  as  creating  a  community.  What’s  important 
in  a  neighborhood  are  not  the  houses  or  the  prop¬ 
erty  values,  but  the  shared  history  and  common 
experiences  of  the  people  who  live  there.  Do  the 
children  play  well  together?  Do  neighbors  watch 
each  others’  houses  during  vacations?  Do  people 
share  the  daily  joys  and  sorrows  of  life?  Do  they  self¬ 
lessly  reach  out  to  support  each  other  because  they 
care? 

As  the  new  breed  of  cyber  creators  emerges,  we 
can  only  hope  they  will  eventually  begin  to  ask 
more  defining  questions  about  themselves.  Are  we 
trying  to  build  community  or  clientele?  Will  the 
interaction  primarily  involve  pocket  books  or  souls? 
Should  we  really  be  so  cynical  as  to  characterize 
marketing  programs  as  “community”  building? 

Repackaged  and  innovative  content  may  be  the 
way  to  build  salable  audiences.  But  in  my  experi¬ 
ence,  communities  are  built  through  technologies 
that  facilitate  connections  of  the  human  spirit. 
Human  interaction,  not  interactive  technology,  is  the 
very  foundation  of  the  human  condition  conveyed 
in  the  honest  use  of  the  word,  “community.” 


Bruce  Miller  is  Chair  of  the  Online  Senices  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  American  Society  of  Journalists 
and  Authors.  He  oversees  the  ASJA 's  Weh  site,  list 
server,  and  private  “community”  on  CompuServe. 
He  still  operates  his  own  Citadel  BBS. 
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Publishing  System  2.0 


Real  Media’s  Open  AdStream'^'^  ad  management  system  is  now 
fully  integrated  with  the  Netscape  Publishing  System  2.0.  This 
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With  CareerPath.com,  newspapers  across  the  country  increase 
their  hottom  line  hy  offering  our  cutting  edge  services. 
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And  Employer  Profiles,  a  mini-home  page  on  the  CareerPath.com  web  site. 
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sales  calls,  even  help  with  formulating  on-line  sales  strategies.  Plus  we  support  the  CareerPath.com 
brand  with  national  advertising  and  public  relations.  If  you’re  interested  in  adding  revenue,  call  Ira 
Gordon  at  516-764-0790,  or  e-mail  ira@careerpath.com. 
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Boston  Globe 

Ft.  Wayne  Newspapers 

Press 

ond  Chronicle 

The  Washington  Post 

Chorlotte  Observer 

Greenville  News 

New  York  Gonnett  Suburban 

Rockford  Register  Stor 

Wichita  Eogle 

Chicago  Tribune 

Hampton  Ronds, 

Newspopers 

Sacramento  Bee 

Wilmington  News  Journol 

Gncinnoti  Enquirer/Post 

Vo.  Doily  Press 

The  New  York  Times 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 

Winston  Solem-Journoi 

(^CareerPath 

where  employers  and  employees  click. 

www.cafeerp3th.com 
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